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IS IT A NEW PARTY? 


RHODE ISLAND NATIONALISTS 


LIFT THEIR BATTLE STANDARD, 


And Ask Their Fellow-Citizens to Labor fora 
Co-operative Commonwealih in Place of the 
Present System of Selfish and Destructive 
Competition, 


The nationalists of Rhode Island believe 
They 
have nominated a state ticket and secured 


the time for politic il action is at hand. 


600 names gf voters to nomination papers 
filed in accordance with the ballot law of 
1889. 
the nomination papers are mainly citizens of 


The voters whose names appear upon 


Providence, and the readiness generally to 
sign is one of the many indications that we 
are upon the eve of stitring times. The na- 
tionalist ticket put in the field in Rhode 
Island is as follows: 


For governor, Franklin E. Burton of Proy- 
idence. 

For lieutenant-goyernor, James Jefferson of 
Johnston. 

For secretary of state, John W. Loftus of 
Johnston. 

For general treasurer, Randall A. Kennison of 
Pawtucket. 

City of Providence: For senator, Henry W. 
Bartlett; for representatives, Joseph Wittum, 
Samuel H. Davis, Andrew J. Maloney, Freder- 
ick J. Frank, Andrew M. Murray, George G. 
Hopkins, Jonathan Bailey, Job Walden, Patrick 
Mulligan, B. Villette, R. Lindemann, and Wil- 
liam Abell. ‘ 

The candidate for governor is an engineer 
at the American Enamel works, Providence. 
He ran as a union labor candidate for the 
state Senate last autumn. 

Candidate Jefferson is a news dealer, candi- 
date Loftus is an insurance agent, and candi- 
date Kennison is a music dealer. 

The Providence Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
has taken the initiative in this important 
matter, but the-response from the public 
seems very spontaneous, and is not confined 
to political or class lines. 

The nationalists of Rhode Island have no 
notion of fusing. They find enough in their 
platform to satisfy them. This platform, by 
the way, is not merely a lament over the ills 
of society. It points out the way of deliver- 
ance, and perhaps that is why nationalists do 
not care to fuse. 

-The nationalists of Providence nominated 
candidates for the assembly last spring. The 
ticket was in the field only a fortnight, but 
it commanded the votes of about 200 citizens. 

This was encouraging. The returns for 
1891 may be more so. 

The Rhode Island law requires 500 signa- 


tures of voters to nomination papers. The 
ease with which these names were secured is 
very significant. Nationalism is in the air in 
that tight little state. 

Also in other states, one would say, from 
the proceedings of some of our state Legisla- 
tures. 

‘It will not be surprising,” remarks the 
New Bedford Evening Journal, ‘‘if the en- 
trance of the nationalists into active conflict 
in the smallest state of the union shall prove 
to be the beginning of avast political move- 
ment. The nationalists have better pros- 
pects of becoming a strong third party than 
any of the other third parties now in the 
field.” 

The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser is pleased 
to learn that Ixhode Island is to test the polit- 
ical strength of nationalism, but it says that 
the history of political movements ‘‘ does not 
confirm the idea that active and aggressive 
campaigning with separate tickets is calcu- 
lated to benefit an infantile party.” 

Nationalism is not a party, but a breaking 
of light. 

Parties are incidents; light steals upon the 
world slowly, and after a season men find 
the paths leading to higher ground. 

The platform of the Rhode Island nation- 
alists will be found on the third page. 


NATIONALISM A POLITICAL POWER. 
[From the New Bedford Evening Journal.] 


Nationalism, as a political power, will 
gain its strength from the fact that it is 
essentially a movement for all the people. 
It recognizes no class, privileged or un- 
privileged, and aims no more at the 
advancement of a section of the unprivi- 
leged than it does at the overthrow of a 
section of the privileged. It is a wholesale 
movement, inyolving the overthrow every- 
where of what is now called privilege, and 
the birth of a new and nobler privilege for 
all. It pledges itself to the speedy eradifica- 
tion of the vast and undeniable evils which 
directly result from the present industrial 
system, and promises a grander independence 
and a higher liberty for all men. 

Such a programme will appeal everywhere 
to what are called the masses with all the 
power which a political theory which 
promises individual advantage is bound to 
carry with it. Unlike the tariff or the silver 
issue, it is an issue which every man will at 
least think he understands. The nation is to 
take the place of the employer. Every man 
is to be master as wellas servant, Slavery 
—as much existent now as ever it was— 
is to cease, and privilege is to die. 

Besides, nationalism is not an empty 
theory based upon the crude thought of idle 
visionaries, who think they can make the 
world better at a single stroke. It gains 
much strength from the fact that it has 
zealous supporters among the best thinkers 
of the other parties and among men who are 
tied to no party. 


FRANCES FE. WILLARD A 
ALIST. 


NATION- 


Brave Words from a Brave Woman. 


[From her Address before the Woman’s National Coun- 
cil at Washington, D. C., Feb. 22.] 


The February issue of that breezy maga- 
zine, the Ladies’ Home Journal, is of especial 
interest. Compare it with a 20-year-old 
Godey, and, in spite of its puny-waisted fash- 
ion-plates, see how much more roomy now is 
woman’s world. And its most significant 
article this month is Edward Bellamy’s 
‘« Woman in the Year 2000.” Here he shows 
the supreme importance to society of indus- 
trial independence among women. Heclaims 
that within two or three generations there 
will be but one great business corporation — 
the state — in which all men and women shall 
have an equal share — say one, three or five 
thousand a year, which, as matters now 
stand, is certainly most generous of him, es- 
pecially as it is to come through no mascu- 
line intermediary, but straight into our own, 
in that day, ample and numerous pockets. 
For woman is to ‘‘ share and share alike” in 
this national income with the noblest Roman 
of them all, and, being thus rendered per- 
fectly ‘‘ secure and comfortable” for life, she 
will not marry except for love; and, if she 
does not marry at all, will be under no pe- 
cuniary or social disadvantage. He says: 

Would you gain a realization of the position 
of the ‘‘old maid” in the year 2000? If so, look 
at the lordly bachelor of to-day, the hero of 
romance, the cynosure of the drawing-room and 
of the promenade. Even as that bright being, 
like him self-poised, serenely insouciant, free as 
air, will the ‘‘old maid” of the year 2000 be. It 
is altogether probable, by the way, that the term 
“old maid” will by that time have fallen into 
disuse. But while the unmarried women of the 
year 2000, whether young or old, will enjoy the 
dignity and independence of the bachelor of to- 
day, the insolent prosperity at present enjoyed 
by the latter will have passed into salutary, if 
sad, eclipse. No longer profiting by the effect of 
the pressure of economic necessity upon woman, 
to make him indispensable, but dependent ex- 
clusively upon his intrinsic attractions, instead 
of being able to assume the fastidious airs of a 
sultan surrounded by languishing beauties, he 
will be fortunate if he can secure by his merits 
the smiles of one. In the year 2000 no man, 
whether lover or husband, may hope to win the 
favor of maid or wife save by desert. 

Surely desert is a vast improvement upon 
desertion, as the divorce courts illustrate the 
latter in these unpoetic days! But there is 
another aspect of Mr. Bellamy’s plan that has 
still greater interest. Hear him ounce more: 

There is another and profoundly tragic aspect 
of the relation of the sexes, which by no means 
may be passed over in considering what nation- 
alism will do for womanhood. The same eco- 
nomical pressure which brings the mass of woman 
into a relation of dependence upon men, ren- 


dered more or less tolerable according to the 
degree of mutual affection, reduces a great 
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multitude of women, who are not fortunate 
enough to find adequate masculine support, to a 
form of slavery more morally degrading than any 
other, and more complete in its indignity. 
This most ancient form of bondage, which has 
grown up with the race, and flourishes to-day in 
the face of civilization and Christendom as 
widely and as vigorously as ever, which no wis- 
dom of the economist, no zeal of the philanthro- 
pist has ever availed to diminish, nationalism, 
by the necessary operation of its fundamental 
principle, will at once and forever extirpate. 
‘Want, on the one hand, will no longer drive the 
virtuous woman to dishonor, nor, on the other, 
will wealth in the hands of unscrupulous men 
tempt her frivolous sister. 


While I'am perfectly aware that the Wo- 
man’s Council as such does not accept the 
theories herein set forth, their presentation 
by America’s chief apostle of industrial re- 
form (of whose book, ‘‘ Looking Backward,” 
half a million copies have been published) 
seems to me to assign to the industrial eman- 
cipation of women no higher rank than it 
deserves. Helen Campbell tells us that 200,- 
000 wcmen are at work in a hundred different 
trades in New York city, and of these we 
learn that 27,000 support their own husbands. 
Look at the situation as pictured by another 
student of the labor movement: 

Rich idlers amusing themselves at Newport 
and Tuxedo; poor workers burying themselves 
in coal mines. Young men and women riding 
across country after a bag that smells like a fox ; 
old men and women picking decayed food out of 
garbage cans. Lap dogs driving through Central 


park to take the air; children stripping tobacco 
stems in garrets. 


Thus laying hands on another 
‘To coin his labor and sweat, 
Man goes in pawn to bis brother 

For eternal years of debt. 


The average of 13,152 persons, without home 
or family, sleeping nightly in police station- 
houses and pestilent dormitories within the city 
of New York, offers more momentous subjects 
for discussion than revision of creeds or enrich- 
ment of liturgies. 


The Boston Globe, analyzing the recent 
statistics of the Massachusetts labor bureau, 
says: 

The figures simply show that in the employ- 
ments in which the very lowest wages are paid, 
women constitute over 70 per cent of the workers, 
while in the employments where as high as $20 
a week are paid they constitute hardly over 3 
percent. In addition to all this is the humiliat- 
ing fact that in the same occupations, standing 
side by side with men, the females are paid less 
wages for the same work; or, what amounts to 
the same thing, a woman of 20 years or upwards 
is made to work side by side with a boy of ten at 
the same wages. Women are compelled, then, 
to fill most of the cheap places, and paid less 
wages for the same work at that, 

Now there can be no more constant source 
of moral deterioration among women than 
these figures furnish and, as a worker in the 
-difficult reform which has social virtue as its 
outcome, I have been driven to believe that 
the core of Edward Bellamy’s plan, which is 
the industrial disenthralment of women, is 
the way out of the wilderness for woman, 
and through her for mankind. With the 
weapons of toil in her firm, kind and skil- 
ful hand, she can dub her brother man ‘‘a 
knight of the new chivalry,” and otherwise 
she can not. 


MONUMENTAL ASSURANCE. 


C. P. Huntington, president of the Southern 
Pacific, says that his road will not pay the 
government bonds on that road when due. 


He advises the government not to foreclose, 
however, because the road could now be 
built for less than the government lien! 


MOBILIZING RAILROADS. 


DIRECTORS IN HOT HASTE 


To get their Roads Ready for Action, and to 
Annex Small and Weak Roads. 


During the past 15 years 472 railroads, rep- 
resenting 51,614 miles of road, have been 
forced to sell under foreclosure. These 
roads originally represented a little over 
$2,900,000,000 in stock and funded debt. 


About one third of this has been wiped out 
by these foreclosure proceedings. These dis- 
asters make possible the continuous consol- 
idations and mobilizations of railroads in this 
‘country. 


Boston Herald: The capital of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad and its allied companies is 
$700,000,000 in round figures, and the gross 


earnings last year were $133,000,000, the net 
being $41,500,000. Both the gross and the 
net earnings were by far the largest in this 
company’s history, and, after paying all fixed 
charges and a generous amount for improve- 
ments, the company earned 74 per cent on its 
stock, of which 54 per cent was paid. “Con- 
sidering that the average earnings of railway 
shares in this country are below 2 per cent 
per annum, the showing of this gigantic cor- 
poration is an exceptionally favorable one. 


The Richmond Terminal and the Pennsyl- 
vania roads have about concluded the terms 
of a traffic alliance, which is a blow at the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Pennsylvania com- 
pany has also made a traflic alliance with a 


Maryland road of great importance. Says a 
Baltimore despatch : Until the opening of the 
Baltimore & Eastern sho:e railroad, about a 
year ago, the Pennsylvania railroad, through 
its Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
line, controlled all the railroads on the Mary- 
land & Delaware peninsula. One by one the 
half-dozen lines traversing the great fruit 
and truck growing eastern shore of Mary- 
land became feeders to the Pennsylvania 
system, and during the summer season train 
load after train load of fruit and vegetables 
was sent nightly to Philadelphia and New 
York by these lines. The great truck busi- 
ness of Baltimore was diverted to Phila- 
delphia. The Baltimore & Eastern shore 
company was formed to connect Balti- 
more more directly with the Eastern shore, 
and to divert some of the Pennsylvania's 
peninsula traffic to the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The latter company sold its Bay Ridge rail- 
road and terminals at that bay-side resort to 
the Eastern shore railroad. A traflic contract 
was agreed upon between them, the Baltimore 
& Ohio affording the Eastern shore line sta- 
tion facilities in this city. From Bay Ridge 
the cars were ferried across the bay to the 
Eastern shore. The new line, however, was 
unable to compete with the Pennsylvania 
lines, which also charged a heavy differential 


on passengers for Philadelphia from points. 


on the Eastern shore line. The company has 
finally, it is said, been forced to form a 
traffic contract with the Pennsylvania. 

President Ingalls of the Big Four is after 
the Ohio Southern, a coal road running from 
Springfield, Ohio, to Wellston, Jackson 
county. The road is asmall gold mine and 
increases its business as Jackson coal 
steadily grows in favor. It is believed that 
Mr. Sully, who owns a large part of the 
stock, and other stockholders will sell 
readily, because they have another line, the 
Dayton, Fort Wayne & Chicago, of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton system, entering 
the coal territory of Jackson county. 

The purchase of the ‘‘ Hunt system” of 
roads of Washington state and Oregon by 
Charles B. Wright is understood to be in the 
interest of the Northern Pacific. The lines 


run from Walla Walla junction on the North- 
ern Pacific south and southwest to Pendleton 
and Centreville 55 miles, and southeast to 
Walla Walla and Riparia on the Snake river 
111 miles. There are under construction 
some 42 miles of road to other important 
points in the Walla Walla valley, which will 
be built by Mr. Hunt and turned over to Mr. 
Wright this year. The whole system, a part 
of which has been in operation several years, 
is 209 miles long, and it traverses what is 
generally conceded to be the most remarkable 
wheat-growing fields which have yet been 
utilized in any part of the world. 


The New York & New England railroad has 
taken possession of the Woonsocket & Pas- 
coag road in Rhode Island. 


ARE WE FREEMEN OR SLAVES? 


The private gas companies of New York 
consolidated some years ago, and although 
the Legislature reduced the price of gas, 


the bills have since been much _ higher. 
Why not? Itis aprivate monopoly. Says a 
New Yorker: To ask an explanation from 
the company would, of course, be futile. A 
New Yorker never feels so utterly helpless 
and abject as when remonstrating against an 
extortionate gas bill. The withering sarcasm 
with which any such attempt is met is 
enough to make an ordinary citizen burn 
candles for the rest of his natural life. To 
give an idea of the success of this monstrous 
monopoly, a gentleman of my acquaintance 
who originally invested $10,000 in the scheme 
died recently, leaving stock of the value of 
$94,000, the entire difference having arisen 
from stock dividends of the old Manhattan 
company, in addition to large cash dividends 
paid during the same period. 


THE RICH MEN USUALLY ESOAPE, 


When William Rockefeller of New York 
gave bail in $25,000 before Coroner Gray to 
answer an indictment found by the grand 
jury against him as director of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad, for 
manslaughter in the tunnel disaster, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ I consider my threatened arrest a 
greathumbug.” It must be admitted that he 
can quote history in favor of that proposi- 
sition. 


LABOR HAS A NEW CONVERT. 


Stephen M. Allen, one of the founders of 
the republican party in Massachusetts, has 
issued a call fora convention of the veterans, 
and among other things says : ‘ The labor ques- 
tion of 1891 stands as critically before the 
people as did the slavery question of 1861. 
Labor and the proper industry of the country 
is, with visible property, the real capital of 
the nation, to the exclusion of all artificial 
evidences of wealth. Real labor and produc- 
tion must soon become the true standard and 
controller of the industry, and speculative 
gambling will go to the wall, or social and 
moral life will become degenerated to anar- 
chical claims and habits, as in the fallen na- 
tionalities that have gone before.” 


THE 524 CONGRESS WILL DO BETTER. 


The 51st Congress failed to pass bills to 
re-classify and fix the: salary of railway mail 
clerks; to amend the interstate commerce 
law; to provide for inspection of vessels 
carrying export cattle; to provide for in- 
spection of live cattle, hogs, and the car- 
casses and products thereof; to provide for 
inspection of live cattle and beef products 
for export; to encourage silk culture; and 
the eight-hour bill. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND PLATFORM. 


The platform of principles adopted by the 
nationalists of Rhode Island, is as fol- 
lows : — 


The Nationalist party of Rhode Island, in 
convention assembled, asserts the inalienable 
right of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

With the founders of the American republic 
we hold that the purpose of government is to 
secure every citizen in the enjoyment of this 
right; but in the light of our social conditions 
we hold, furthermore, that no such right can be 
exercised under a system of economic inequality, 
essentially destructive of life, of liberty, and of 
happiness. 

With the founders of this republic, we hold 
that the true theory of politics is that the ma- 
chinery of government must be owned and con- 
trolled by the whole people; but in the light of 
our industrial development we hold, further- 
more, that the true theory of economics is that 
the machinery of production must likewise be- 
long to the people in common. 

To the obvious fact that our despotic system 
of economics is the direct opposite of our demo- 
cratic system of politics, can plainly be traced 
the existence of a privileged class, the corrup- 
tion of government by that class, the alienation 
of public property, public franchises and public 
functions to that class, and the abject depend- 
ence of the mightiest of nations upon that class. 

Again, through the perversion of democracy 
to the ends of plutocracy, labor is robbed of the 
wealth which it alone produces, is denied the 
means of self-employment, and, by compulsory 
idleness in wage-slavery, is even deprived of the 
necessaries of life. E 

Human power and natural force’ are thus 
wasted, that the plutocracy may rule. 

Ignorance and misery, with all their concom- 
itant evils, are perpetuated, that the people may 
be kept in bondage. 

Science and invention are diverted from their 
lumane purpose to the enslavement of women 
and children. Against such a system the na- 
tionalist party enters its protest. It declares 
that private property in the natural soutces of 
production and in the instruments of labor is the 
obvious cause of all economic servitude and 
political dependence ; and 

Whereas the time is fast coming when, in 
the natural course of social evolution, this sys- 
tem, through the destructive action of its fail- 
ures and crises on the one hand, and the con- 
structive tendencies of its trusts and other cap- 
italistic combinations on the other hand, shall 
ae worked out its own downfall; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That we call upon the people to or- 
ganize with a view to the substitution of the 
co-operative commonwealth for the present state 
of planless production, industrial war and social 
disorder; a commonwealth in which every 
worker shall have the free exercise and full 
benefit of his faculties, multiplied by all the 
modern factors of civilization. 

We call upon them to unite with us in a 
mighty effort to gain by all practicable means 
the political power. In the mean time, and with 
a view to immediate improvement in the condi- 
tion of labor, we favor the following palliative 
measures: 

1, Hight hours to constitute a legal working 
day. 

2. The'United States to obtain possession of 
all means of public transportation and commu- 
nication, such as the railroads, telegraphs, etc. ; 
also the mines and other natural resources of the 
country. 

3. The municipalities to obtain possession of 
street railways, water-works, lighting facilities, 
and all industries requiring municipal fran- 
chises. 

4. The direct issue by the government to the 
people of all money, without the intervention of 
banks. 

5. Congressional legislation providing for the 
scientific management of forests and waterways, 
and prohibiting the waste of the natural re- 
sources of the country. 

6. Inventions to be free to all; the inventors 
to be remunerated by the nation. 

7. School education of all children under 16 
years of age to be compulsory and gratuitous, 
and text-books to be furnished by the state. 

8. The employment of private armed bodies, 
such as the ine creen to be made a penal 
offence. 


9. All wages to be 
the United States. 


aid in lawful money of 
rohibition of the fining 


system in manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments. 

10. Equalization of women’s wages with 
those of men, where equal service is performed. 

11. Laws for the protection of life, health 
and limb in all occupations, and an efficient em- 
ployers’ liability law. 

12. The people to have the right to propose 
laws according to the Initiative principle, and 
to vote upon all laws of importance according to 
the Referendum principle. 

13. Municipal self-government. 

14. Universal and equal right of suffrage, 
without regard to sex. 

15. The principle of minority representation 
to be introduced. 

16. Laws to secure the proper observance of 
all legal holidays. 

17. Uniform civil and criminal law through- 
out the United States. Administration of jus- 
tice to be free. of charge. 

18, A constitutional convention. 


THE MORALITY OF TELEGRAPH FRANKS. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
asks the editor a very proper question, but 
gets no reply: ‘‘Sir: Mr. Bellamy’s paper, 
The New Nation, says that telegraph franks 
were sent by the Western Union company re- 
cently (by inference while the postal-tele- 
graph bill was pending in Congress) to 
United States senators and representatives. 
Is it legal for members of Congress to receive 
the privilege of free telegraphing from a 
company whose interests are to be affected 
by their decisions? If it is, then should it 
not be equally legal for a suitor in an ordi- 
nary court to present the judge with money? 


AN INSOLENT STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The West End Street railway and the city 
of Cambridge got up a little snow-storm of 
their own after last week’s blizzard. The 


company dumped the snow from their tracks 
into the street, and the city dumped it back 
again. Students sang ‘‘ Fair Harvard,” and 
free-born Americans stood about and en- 
joyed the sport. As an entertainment, it will 
pass; as an economic matter, it is wretched 
business. 


WOMAN SLAVES IN FOUNDRIES. 


There are 500 women engaged in putting 
heads on nails and bolts in the foundries of 
Pittsburg, Pa.: This is severe physical labor, 


and has heretofore been done by men, but 
now the companies find no difficulty in get- 
ting girls to do the work; in fact the supply 
of such labor nearly doubles the demand. 
When men performed this work.the wages 
ranged from $14 to $16 per week, but at 
present the women workers get but from $4 
to $5 per week. This isa field of industry 
that women have entered very recently in the 
United States, for in that portion of the an- 
nual report of the labor commissioners for 
1888 deyoted to working women in cities 
there appears no record of any engaged in 
this special industry, it giving only 11 women 
as employed in nail works, seven of those 
being in Cleveland and four in Boston; those 
in the latter city were employed as forewomen 
and machine operators, while the capacity in 
which those inthe former are employed is 
not given. This entrance of women into a 
field of labor for which they are physically 
unfitted emphatically marks the steady trend 
of wages toward a lower level, occasioned 
by the demands of our competitive industrial 
system, and is one of the signs of the times 
that is causing so much anxiety among 
thoughtful people. While there is a demand 
for a wider sphere of activity on the part of 
women it ought not to be extended in this 
direction, not alone because ‘the work is of 
too laborious a nature for them to bear with 
impunity, but for the reason that it debars 
men from engaging in it, and thus increases 
the already alarming number of unemployed. 


GUERILLA WARFARE 


BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Notes from the Front.— Running Fire between 
the Boys in the Trenches and the Strong- 
holds of the Money Power and Corporations. 


The clothing cutters of Rochester, N. Y., 
have been locked out by the manufactur- 
ers. This means the enforced idleness of 


over 10,000 men, women and children en- 
gaged in various branches of the business. 


The cloakmakers in one factory in New 
York city are ona strike, and there has al- 


ready been an encounter between them and 
the police. 


The strike at the Clark Thread mills at 
Newark, N. J., is still on, and now mill No. 
3, of the same company, at Kearney, N. J., 
has been closed, throwing over 300 girls out 


of employment, and the proprietors theaten 
to close all their mills if the strikers do not 
leave the mill hands undisturbed. 


There is a strike among the package han- 
dlers in the appraisers’ stores in New York 
city, and 600 men are out. 

All the granite workers in Concord, N. H., 
demand an increase of wages, beginning with 
June 1. 

The weavers of the Wanskuck company of 
Providence, R. I., are on a strike against a 


proposed reduction in wages. It involves 
the enfored idleness of 600 hands. 


The executive committee of the world’s 
fair at Chicago has conceded the demands of 


the labor organizations for an eight-hour 
day, and the appointment of a board of 
arbitration. 


The proprietors of the Standard Steel 
works at South Chester, Pa., propose to 


hire non-union men, and 70 moulders are out 
on a strike in consequence. 


The owners of the Pennsville, Pa., coke- 
works haye compromised with their help. 


The men are to receive the old wages, and 
the company will promise not to employ 
non-unionists. 


The proprietors of the Percy coke-works 
at Scotsdale, Pa., have conceded the demands 
of the strikers, and work has been resumed. 

The Dunbar Furnace company at Scots- 
dale, Pa., have made a proposal to their old 


help which will doubtless lead to a settle- 
ment. 


The striking miners in the Monongahela 
Valley, Pa., numbering 10,000, have gained a 
victory. They have been ona strike since 
January 1. 

The Philadelphia & Reading railroad com- 
pany have suspended 170 hands from their 
car shops at Reading, Pa. Most of the men 
had been at work for the company many 
years. 

The weavers in the ribbon department of 
the Adelaide Silk mill at Allentown, Pa., 
have been notified of a reduction of 10 per 
cent on all heavy grades. 

Laborers employed on the railroad work 
at Galway, Ireland, have struck for higher 
wages. 

The Shipping Federation of Great Britain 
have gained a victory over the strikers, and the 
latter are returning to work in many places, 
and at some few points where they have not 
yet returned they are looking for some ac- 
ceptable compromise. The unionist laborers 
ascribe their defeat to the lack of proper 
federation of the allied trades. 
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NATIONALISTIC 


DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching treakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


New York, 


The United States Mluminating company 
and the Brush Electric and Illuminating 
company have sued New York city for 
$1,000,000 damages for cutting poles and 
wires during the crusade against overhead 
wires in 1889. The movement of these 
companies against the author of their being, 
as it were, shows just what may be ex- 
pected from the reckless distribution of 
franchises to speculators. It is like throw- 
ing gold coin at beggars. 


Miss Ida Van Wtten is engaged in organiz- 
ing the working women and girls of New 
York city. Unions have been formed among 
the makers of cloaks, cigarettes and cigars, 
suits and coats, shirts and knee breeches, 
as well as bookbinders, dressmakers and 
feather workers. A general headquarters 
has been established, with reading-room and 
bureau of complaints. 


The crockery board of trade of New York 
has been incorporated. 


There are four bills now before the Legis- 
lature for the granting of franchises to as 
many corporations to build bridges over the 
East river, between New York and Brook- 
lyn. 


The Commercial Mutual insurance company 
of New York has retired from business on 
account of the competition of the larger 
companies. 


The Milk Producers’ union, which was or- 
ganized two years ago by 7,000 farmers who 
supplied New York city and vicinity with 
milk, has ceased to exist, and in its place 
has risen a stock company organized under 
the laws of New Jersey, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, two thirds of which must be 
owned by milk producers, anu the executive 
committee are to fix the price to be paid 
stockholders for their milk. 


Boston Budget: New York denies the 
right of the Metropolitan Museum to further 
financial aid until it shall open its doors to 
the working people on Sunday. ‘Vhis is very 
good so far as it goes, but the ideal state of 
a republic will never be attained until every 
citizen can command a certain margin of 
leisure each day, and by leisure one does not 
mean idleness, buta margin of time to devote 
to the higher culture. Machinery must more 
and more contribute to lessen the hours of 
manual labor, and by liberating the masses 
of toilers establish conditions to elevate and 
broaden their lives. It is much better that 
the laborer have an opportunity to study art 
and science and make use of libraries in the 
evening and on Sunday than not at all; but 
far better than this will be a state of society 
that limits his hours of toil to a reasonable 
number, and prepares him to enter into and 
contribute to the well-being of a higher social 
state than that of the present. 


New Jersey. 


Gov. Abbel’s commission on taxation is 
considering a scheme of taxation designed to 
hit the sugar trust which wandered from 
New York to New Jersey. The material pomts 
of the proposed law are that the personal 
estate of every corporation organized under 
the laws of New Jersey shall be taxed where 
the principal office of the corporation is -sit- 
uated, and the personal estate of all other 
corporations doing business in the state shall 
be taxed where it is found. Taxes assessed 


upon shares of stock or registered bonds of 
any New Jersey corporation shall be first 
liens upon such stock or bonds. The bill 
does not apply to railroads and canals. There 
is a general provision at the beginning of the 
bill ‘* that all real and personal estate within 
this state, whether owned by individuals or 
corporations, shall be taxed at the true value 
thereof.” 


Treasurer William Clark, of the Clark 
Thread company, announces that not one of 
the striking spinners will ever be taken back, 
under any circumstances. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
sent a circular to all reform and labor organ- 
izations of the country, explaining the 
causes that led up to the strike on the part of 
the employees of the Clark Thread mill, 
Newark, N. J., and urging the members to 
use their influence to boycott Clark’s thread. 


Texas, 


There are two factions in the Farmers’ 
Alliance in this state, one of which favors a 
railway commission, the member to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, while the other 
wants the commissioners elected and the 
state funds to be invested in railroad bonds. 


Washington. 


The vast mineral resources of this new 
state are elaborately shown in the report of 
State Geologist George A. Bethune. Will 
private parties be allowed to get control of 
all these magnificent natural resources, that 
should be held in trust by the state or nation 
for the benefit of the whole people, and cor- 
porate monopoly and greed cause the same 
misery and degradation in this new field as 
now exists in the mining sections of Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois? 


Kansas. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate 
regulating the rates of all insurance com- 
panies, except mutual benefit associations. 
The limit on premiums on life policies is 5 
per cent yearly on the amount of the policy, 
and 1.7 per cent on fire risks. 


Senator-elect |'effer: I will act in the Sen- 
ate with neither of the old parties, except as 
they favor things that accord with my sense 
of duty. In all matters on which the con- 
victions of my party have been expressed, I 
shall follow them. In all others, L shall 
follow my own convictions of duty. I will 
never follow party for party’s sake. 


A new organization is in the field under 
the name of ‘‘the Knights of Reciprocity,” 
and is intended to be a counter-irritant to the 
Farmers’ Alliance. It had its birth in Kansas 
last autumn, soon after the election, and its 
chief founder was Samuel R. Peters, the 
Congressman whom Jerry Simpson super- 
seded. Mr. Peters claims that applications 
for forming of lodges have been received 
from every state in the Union, and that, be- 
cause of its being a secret organization, 
people have not been made aware of its won- 
derful growth. All are eligible to member- 
ship who can indorse these principles: A 
desire for the perpetuity of the Union, advo- 
cacy of liberal pensions to all honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors of the late war, 
the protection of American industry, reci- 
procity between all friendly nations, or fair 
trade, especially with those nations on the 
American continent; reciprocity also between 
all classes in our nation, including a com- 
munity of interest which should exist be- 
tween producers and consumers, between 
manufacturers and operatives, between com- 
mon carriers and shippers; a fair and honest 
ballot, and the disenfranchisement of every 
person.offering or accepting bribes, or attempt- 
ing improperly to influence the ballot. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Oil Producers’ association submitted a 
bill to the Legislature which was designed 


to protect individual producers of petroleum, 
but it was defeated, and J. W. Lee, president 
of the association, says: The worst element 
in the Legislature was against us. There is 
no doubt in my mind that boodle defeated the 
bill. We propose to thoroughly organize our 
forces und form a powerful association, able 
to cope with the great monopoly and win. 
Every business which uses oil, er the prod- 
uct, is interested in this contest; and [ be- 
lieve that by the time the next Legislature 
meets, we will have such powerful backing 
that we cannot be defeated. We will also 
take a hand in politics, aud you may be cer- 
tain those for whom we work will not be 
owned by the Standard. Heretofore we have 
been greatly hampered by men who could be 
and were purchased. We found our best- 
laid plans became known to the Standard 
people, and that, in fact, some of our mem- 
bers were paid agents of the Standard. Now 
we have weeded this class of men out of the 
association. 
New Hampshire, 


The lower branch of the Legislature has 
passed a bill requiring railroads in the state 
to issue books containing 500 and 1,000 mile 
tickets, at two cents a mile. 


Austin Corbin of New York has tele- 
graphed Goy. Tuttle of New Hampshire that 
he will give $1,000,000 for the state’s right 
in the Concord railroad. Two years ago Mr. 
Corbin offered $500,000 for the same rights, 
and was refused. The question arises 
whether the railroad legislation of 1889 did 
not destroy the state’s interests in the Con- 
cord road when the consolidation with the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal was effected. 


Massachusetts. 


Gov. Russell has sent a message to the 
Legislature urging an investigation of the 
“sweating system” in the manufacture of 
clothing. He says: ‘‘ The investigations made 
by this department fully corroborate the tes- 
timony of others in their complaints of the 
uncleanly and too often filthy surroundings 
attending the manufacture of clothing in 
New York tenement houses, and the large 
amount manufactured for dealers in ready- 
made clothing in Boston alone calls for legis- 
lative intervention for the protection of our 
citizens from the infected product of New 
York tenement houses.” 


At arecent meeting of the gas-house em- 
ployees of Boston, it was unanimously re- 
solved that the tenement-house system in 
large cities, and the monopolization by com- 
binations of capital of the sources of pro- 
duction and the avenues of distribution were 
a curse that should be abolished in humanity's 
interest. 


There are 1,461 abandoned farms in the 
state, and more than one half of them have 
buildings. Huntington is the banner town, 
32 per cent of its total area being in deserted 
farms. 


The striking electrotypers of Boston 
threaten to expel from the union and have 
blacklisted in all the unions in the country, 
the Cambridge electrotypers who declined 
to leave their places when called out by the 
Boston union. In reply, the Cambridge men 
say they have life positions, and do not pro- 
pose to give them up. 


The measure introduced in the Legislature 
by Congressman George Fred Williams for 
the taxing by cities and towns of corpora- 
tions using the streets, received but little 
attention last year, but this year the subject 
has been brought forward in good earnest, 
and is being discussed in all its phases. It 
now looks as though some'kind of a bill 
would be presented by the committee. 


Missouri. 


The House has placed express companies 
operating in the state under the jurisdiction 
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of the railroad commission, and authorized 
the commission to fix and enforce maximum 
rates. 


A private company has been furnishing the 
city of St. Louis electric lights of 2,000 
candle-power for $75 per year, and yet the 
Laclede gas company save money in paying 
this private company $3,000,000 for its 
plant and franchise. 


Several of the largest dairy companies in 
St. Louis have organized a trust to be known 
as the Union Dairy company, capital $300,000. 
The prime mover in the matter denies that it 
is for the purpose of advancing prices, but 
solely for the reduction of expenses. 


The laboring people of St. Louis recently 
held a mass meeting to denounce the action 
of the governor in removing Labor Commis- 
sioner Meriwether. Resolutions were adopte 
denouncing the governor’s action and indor 4, 
ing Meriwetner’s work while in office. 


District of Columbia. 


The local section of the Farmers’ Alliance 
had for speakers, at a recent meeting, Sen- 
ator Peffer of Kansas, Senator Kyle of South 
Dakota and Congressman Simpson of Kansas. 
The attendance was large, and much interest 
was displayed. In the platform of the Alliance 
is a demand for municipal ownership of gas 
and electric-lighting facilities and street 
railways. 


The National Legislative Cotncil of the 
Farmers’ Alliance is organizing a Reform 
Press bureau, for the purpose of sending 
weekly letters, containing general reform 
news, to the labor and reform papers through- 
out the country. This work will be done 
under the supervision of the Alliance national 
president, with H. W. Ayer as manager. 


Utah. 


The Union Pacific headquarters, which for 
many years has been at Salt Lake City, was 
recently removed to a small suburban village, 
in face of the protest of that community. 
It was the convenience of the public against 
the convenience of the railroad, ang the 
public had to get out of the way. No won- 
der that the anti-railroad legislation in the 
west is a little severe. 


Winois. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad 
company has discharged over 400 men from 
its car and locomotive shops at Aurora. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of this state has 
come out in favor of a graduated income 
tax. 


At a recent meeting in Chicago of the 
boss plasterers it was decided not to yield to 
the demand of the men for more pay. They 
voted to fine and suspend any member who 
should bring up the matter again, and also 
raised a large sum of money for an aggres- 
sive campaign. 

Georgia. 


Gen. Gordon, United States senator, has 
kept his word, and joined the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. 

Michigan. 


The fares on the ferryboats at Detroit are 
so exorbitant that the city authorities have 
tried to induce the ferry company to make a 
reduction, and the company threatens to 
withdraw its boats if the city does not re- 
lent. The mayor gives the private company 
to understand that if it should carry out its 
threat, the city will take charge of the busi- 
ness and run a ferry in the interest of the 
people. 


_ The mayor of Manistee has vetoed an or- 
dinance passed by the common council in 
favor of a street railway company, his 
reasons being that the ordinance does not 


contain any provision by which the city may 
buy the road, In case it proves an injury in- 
stead of a benefit to the people. The city 
charter expressly states that no exclusive 
privileges shall be granted. 


California. 


There is an effort being made to enlarge 
the powers of the forest commission of the 
state so that it can take charge of all the 
state forest lands, sell all the matured timber, 
reserve the unmatured timber, and replant 
where trees are cut. The people are finding 
out that their water supply depends upon 
their forests. 


The Senate has passed a bill reducing 
street-car fares in all cities with 100,000 in- 
habitants. It provides that not over five 
cents fare for each passenger per trip of any 
distance in one direction shall be charged, 
and that from 5 to 8 o’clock a. m. and,from 5 
to 6 o’clock Pp. M. the fare shall not exceed 24 
cents. 

Nebraska. 


A legislative committees has recommended 
the passage of a memorial to Congress ask- 
ing for the enactment of such laws as may 
be necessary to transfer railroad and tele- 
graph lines to the possession of the general 
government. 


In the lower branch of the Legislature, 
when the petition of the Omaha clearing- 


| house for the enactment of a law abolishing 


penalties came up, the chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee said he knew that a large 
sum of money had been raised hy the bankers 
to defeat the passage of a usury bill, and that 
he had been offered a large amount to aid in 
the defeat of the measure. 


West Virginia. 


Seven Bohemians working at the Pocahon- 
tas Coal mine in West Virginia, in a letter to 
a Bohemian newspaper in New York city, 
state that they are treated like slaves, flogged 
for any dereliction of duty, and are not given 
sufficient food. 


Farmers’ Alliance organizers have been 
quietly at work in the state for several weeks, 
and to some purpose, too, for in some coun- 
ties the membership nearly equals the com- 
bined strength of the two old parties. 


Iowa. 


A mutual boycott is the latest between the 
Farmers’ Alliance of this state and the 
Business Men’s association. The Alliance 
is instituting farmers’ co-operative stores in 
every part of the state, at which goods are 
sold at just enough advance to pay expenses, 
and the Business Men’s association has noti- 
fied all wholesale dealers that none of their 
members will buy goods from firms who sell 
to the Alliance, and the latter cannot find a 
dealer in Dubuque who will fill an order for 
them. The Alliance will retaliate by refus- 
ing to patronize any member of the obnox- 
ious association. 

Ohio, 


The citizens of Toledo are loudly protest- 
ing against the appointment of Judge John 
H. Doyle to the position of United States cir- 
cnit judge, and claim that the pressure for 
his appointment comes wholly from the 
Standard Oil company, as he is an attorney 
for that monopoly, and he is charged with 
doing allinhis power to injure the good 
name of Toledo in financial centres. 


Connecticut. - 


The board of aldermen of New Haven 
have given much time to the discussion of 
Mayor Sargent’s petition for the purchase of 
the water-works by the city. Some of the 
board want the matter referred to the Leg- 
islature, but the mayor has in his possession 
the contract giving the city the right to pur- 


chase, and as that right expires with the 
present contract he does not wish to jeopard- 
ize the interests of the citizens by any de- 
lay, and says he is acting in accordance with 
the advice of the corporation counsel who 
recently went out of office. The matter was 
finally referred to the present corporation 
counsel. 
Foreign. 


Atarecent meeting of 4,000 unemployed 
men at Hamburg resolutions were adopted, 
demanding a temporary law forbidding house- 
owners, at the end of the present quarter, to 
expel tenants who have been without work 
for four weeks, asking the city for a loan of 
$12 each, and recommending that the chil- 
dren of suffering parents be fed once daily 
with warm food in the public schools. 


Itis said that the silver mines known as 
the Badger, the Porcupine and the West End, 
located 40 miles from Port Arthur, Ont., 
have been sold to a syndicate composed of 
seven Englishmen and five Americans for 
about $10,000,000. 


At Portsmouth, Eng., 15,000 breakfasts 
were provided for the hungry scholars in the 
poorer districts, in the winter 1889-90, at a 
total cost of only $200. 


The total recipients of parish relief in 
England number 1,158,013; other charities in 
England and Wales relieve 4,000,000, and 
trades unions and benevolent societies relieve 
474,277. This makes a total of 5,632,290 
persons who are unable continously to sup- 
port themselves,mainly because they do not 
have any work for their hands to do. 


There is a desire in government circles in 
Germany for repressive measures against the 
socialists, but Emperor William declares that 
so long as they obey the laws they may 
advocate such doctrines as they please. 


At Angouleme, France, there is a co-opera- 
tive paper manufactory employing 1,000 men, 
and they work steadily under this plan, which 
gives to the operatives, and those who have 
been operatives, more than a third part of 
the capital, and which increases each year 
the total of their earnings. 


Philadelphia Record: The failure of the 
great strike of workmen in Australia and of 
the hard-fought railway strike in Scotland 
ought not to go unnoticed by the trades 
unions and other labor organizations. When 
employers band together to contest matters 
in dispute by the same methods of procedure 
adopted by strikers, the advantage is alto- 
gether in favor of the smaller and more com- 
pact party. The workers have to fight 
against hunger in their own ranks, and hun- 
ger in the ranks of unorganized labor ready 
to go on with abandoned work. The con- 
test is always unequal. In fact, ‘‘ the 
strike” has come to be a more than doubtful 
remedy. 

Miscellaneous. 


W. E. Lyman, a type foundry man, is re- 
ported as saying that all the type foundries 
in this country will become the property of 
a French and English syndicate on the 15th. 
Capital $6,000,000, two thirds to be paid in 
cash and balance in bonds, and the present 
proprietors to be retained on salary. 


Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine: The cor- 
poration is even more obtuse than the politi- 
cian. They do not see that class legislation 
is doomed. Their greed and their arrogance 
blind them to coming events. They rely 
upon their money. 


Rey. Carlos Martyn: Let each church 
riddle its parish with Matthew Arnold’s 
“« sweetness and light”; strike it through and 
through with educational and reformatory 
appliances, and shake the devil ont of it. 
Baths before Bibles! Soap before tracts! 
Bread before a prayer-meeting! The primer 
before the sermon! Make each church an 
institution of all-round salyation, 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. ics rights of the individual against the 


As to Nationalism. — Literature under Nation- 
alism — Tyranny of the State.— Rights of the 
Individuals. — Thrift and Poverty. 


Much of the hostility to reform rises from 
fear. That evils exist is admitted; but the 
fear that greater evils will accompany any 
change influences a large class, and they 
become conservative. Inertia is the great 
foe of reform; therefore, vivid pictures of 
the injustice, the waste, the cruelty, the 
limited productive power of existing indus- 
trial institutions, are valuable. They rouse 
the apathetic, and convince all that some- 
thing must be done. But even more potent 
in winning assent and eagerness for a change 
are clear pictures of the better effects of 
new conditions. Even those who, misap- 
prehending reforms, write against them, 
do good service. They arouse discussion, 
from which comes clearness of conception. 
Last week we reviewed an article of the first 
character on the condition of ** Art,” in a 
co-operative state, by William Morris; as 
companions to it are two essays on “ Poli- 
tics “ and “‘ Literature,” by G. Bernard Shaw 
and H. S. Salt, respectively. Of the same 
general character is a very carefully written 
article by Oscar Wilde in the Fortnightly 
Review on ‘“‘ The Soul of Man under Social- 
ism.” An article in the March Popular 
Science Monthly by Samuel William Cooper 
on “* The Tyranny of the State” is written in 
a different tone. The chief value of this arti- 
cle is in the discussion which it-may elicit. 

What is tyranny by the staie? 
presence of a world-wide movement toward 
the transfer to the body-poelitic of the con- 
trol of the industrial activities, this is a live 
question. Are the masses mistaken in their 
belief that this is a step toward greater 
freedom? The principle of individual free- 
dom has been won by too long and severe 
a struggle to be bartered away for a mere 
mess of pottage. But in trying to secure 
freedom for every one, has not the pendulom 
swung too far? Are not individuals allowed 
liberty to encroach upon the freedom of 
others? We agree with the writer that 
“there would seem to be an ever-increasing 


society shall be protected against him, and 


cause of progressive government.” 

This proposition is unassailable. But the 
crucial question, and the one over which the 
| battle is to be fought, is, What does “the 
freedom and rights of the individual” in- 
clude? 

When, in the development of the state, 
the individual was no longer allowed to settle 
a dispute by physical combat, or to make 
another his slave, a certain liberty of action 
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thrifty. Butto recommend thrift to the poor 


power of the state is as important as that/is both grotesque and insulting. It is like 


advising a man who isstarving to eat less. 


any system of law or social science that} For a town or country laborer to practise 
ignores this fact is certain to retard the | thrift would be absolutely immoral. Man 


should not be ready to show that he can live 
like a badly-fed animal.” 

By a life-long system of saving, of con- 
tinual self-denial, men in moderate circum- 
stances sometimes collect a small compe- 
tence. But it has been accomplished by a 
systematic starving of their natural in- 
stincts for comfort and culture. There is a 
point where thrift entails too great a sac- 
rifice of what is best in man’s nature. And 
the mere pittance that the average poor man 


was denied him; but thereby both his real) can get together by continually denying him- 
freedom and that of other individual mem-| self and his family all that contributes in 
bers of the community was secured. We| material comforts toward making life worth 
| apprehend that it wll be found that the line | jiving, is a wholly insufficient compensation 
must be drawn in accordance with the prin-| for the dwarfing of his nature which it must 


In the} 


ciple that the individual has an inherent | entail. 


right to self-control and direction in all 
matters which are primarily personal and 
affect his fellow-men only incidentally, such 
as his manner of living, his religious beliefs, 
| his choice of friends, etc. But that over those 
activities relating chiefly to others, those in 
which the community has the greatest inter- 
est and the most at stake, to it belongs the 
regulation and control. It has been because 
of failure to recognize this principle that 
communistic and socialistic schemes of the 
past have been vulnerable. 

The great panacea for the evils of poverty 
is thrift and education. 
tice of the competitive system is described 
by those who would do away with it, -con- 
servatives answer, all that is needed is that 
the improvident should learn thrift. This is 
| the reply which G. Bernard Shaw makes to 
jall such: ‘* At present the liberal party, by 
la series of great reforms, have settled the 
| social question to the perfect satisfaction of 
| those who have more than enough to live on. 
prc in this enviable situation can save 
i 


money without privation and invest it as 
capital, adding the interest thereon to their 
}increases. For a millionnaire saving is a 
| positive pleasure. For the man of more 
| moderate resources, who is conscious of de- 
|pnying himself a carriage, or a yacht, or an 
| extra servant for the sake of his children, 


When the injus- i 


inclination on the part of the state to un-| the privation is just sensible enough to im- 
duly stretch its rights over the individual, | Pata delicious and morally invigorating con- 
both by careless lezislation and by indiffer-|Sciousness of virtue. To the most fortunate 
ence to its solemn obligations.” While “‘ the | SOrt of factory operative, if he has no great 
states are prohibited from passing any laws | 8PPetite for enjoyment, and rather exults in 
impairing the obligations of contracts, the | #ying_no! continually to the petitions of 
United States still reserves that power to | bis wife and children, saving is difficult and 
disci? “Another incidicgs fara pt y | unpleasant. But this factory operative be- 
is that, while in the exercise of the right of | !omgs to the aristocracy of labor. The ordi- 
eminent -domain a state is under obligation |2@%¥ laborer who enjoys the distinction of 
to make full compensation, it can, under the | being that famous figure, ‘the average En- 
police power and for the purposes of public | lishman.’ makes himself and his family 
safety. take or destroy property without such | most miserable by his efforts to save enough 
compensation. He also enumerates the more | ‘© tide him over his next spell among the 
flagrant instances where the state tramples unemployed. . . . In the presence of the 
on the sacredness of personal rights. The | Woman at the East End, who earns from five 
public conscience is very irresponsive to | 0 Six shillings a week by working 16 hours a 
these issues. The actual province of the| day, a recommendation to save money is 
state has been settled empirically. Under | ferocious, heartless, criminelly thoughtless.” 
the impulse of popular prejudice it has | Those who expect the masses, under exist- 
reached beyond or been contracted within ing conditions, te rise up by saving their 
the true boundary lines. 

As the writer says, “ It is true that to read 
the Scriptures in English, or to speak against 
the prayer-book. is no longer a capital offence, 
nor are innocent old ladies executed at Salem 


for witchcraft; but personal liberty and the 
rights of property are constantly violated, 
and the citizen_is utterly w thont redress.” 
We should wish to suggest, however, that 
the right of property, when brought to the 
last analysis, means simply the right of use. 
In all such discussions the definition of the 
terms used is of the utmost importance. 
Here, for instance, is the closing sentence of 
this article: ‘‘ The protection of the freedom 


itive system is founded. It is possible for 
a few to do so, but if all attempted to save, 
wages would fall at once. The average 
wage earner who saves, does so by lowering 
in some direction his manner of living below 
the common standard. <“‘ Evidently, the 
great thrift solution of the social problem. 
by which everybody is to get up on every- 
body else’s back and live by sweating divi- 
dends out of him, will not do for the En- 
glish people; it is too Utopian, too carelessly 
thought out, too flagrantly impracticable.” 
Oscar Wilde is still more emphatic: 


** Sometimes the poor are praised for being 


The decadence of the warring spirit which 
permeates industrial life to-day could not but 
have a marked effect upon the quantity and 


quality of literary production. A commer- 
cial standard is as hostile to the production 
of a true literature as it is to the production 
of true art. 

On the other hand, there are those who, 
conceiving of a co-operative state as result- 
ing in a levelling down, not in a levelling up, 
believe that as much will be lost in one di- 
rection as is gained in another. As H. S. 
Salt says: ‘‘ The supposed incompatibility of 
socialism and literature is one of those 
gloomy prognostications which sometimes 
afflict the spiritsof men. Thereis, however, 
good reason to believe that these anxieties 
are su . An estimate of the probable 
effects of socialism on literature may tend to 
reassure those who see in the coming nation- 
alization of letters a still more quieting phe- 
nomenon than the nationalization of machin- 
ery and land.” 

What, then, are the changes which national- 
ism would produce in the literary world? 
The first place to look for a change would be 
in the character and-purposes of writers. 
*““The certainty that every citizen, man or 
woman, would be provided with the means 
of earning a sufficient and honorable liveli- 
hood — can it be doubted that this alone 
would revolutionize the profession of letters? 
For consider briefly what it implies. While 
all ne writing work, journalistic, cler- 
ical, official and the like, would be organized 
and paid on the same scale as any other, 
there would be an end to the existence of a 
self-appointed literary class, except, possibly, 
where the possession of real talent gave 
promise of public utility. Henceforth there 
would be no idle rich gentlemen, who, from 
sheer lack of anything better to do, would 
ecumber the world with translations from 
Horace or Heine, or dissertations on art, or 
volumes of travels, or (that last indignity) 
their own ‘reminiscences... There would be 
no poverty-stricken quill-drivers compelled, 
in defiance of the inward monitor and the 
public neglect, to ‘dree their weird’ to the 
bitter end, and write the more because they 


wages ignore the laws upon which the compet- | WTite in vain.” 


The writer and his work are both degraded. 
», Books are largely written, printed and pub- 
lished, not because they contain matter.of 
real value, but because a profit is expected to 
result from them. ... In each e of 
the process the same sordid conditions are 
observable. The publisher too often sweats 
the author; the author sweats the copyist or 
literary hack; the printer sweats the printer’s 
devil; then, in many cases, a false market is 
manufactured by log-rolling, puffing adver- 
tisements, and the various devices of the 
middleman — and lo! another worthless book 
has been foisted on the public.” 
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But more than all, modern literature lacks 
high purpose. It needs the fresh impetus of 
a new ideal. From where will it come? 


‘* Assuredly not from that withered, wrinkled, 
unlovely creed of pitiless competition which 
has long made a national literature as impos- 
sible as a national art. Not from that so-called 
‘individualism’ which has stultified itself by 
banishing their individuality from the mono- 
tonous death in life of the masses. Not from 
that precious ‘freedom of contract’ — which 
is so mysteriously allied with the worst form 
of class slavery. Not from the ‘ gentility’ 
which abnegates gentleness; nor the ‘inde- 
pendence’ which lives on sweated labor; nor 
the ‘ respectability ’ which is everwhere ceas- 
ing to be respected; nor the beauty worship 
which ignores the hideous moral deformities 
of modern life. There is but one source 
from which there is the slightest pessibility 
of the new ideal uprising, and that is the 
growing sense of the universal brotherhood 
and equality of man.” 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


As the English Practise it.— A Pointer for our 
American Skeptics.— The Foolishness of Pri- 
vate Competition fully set forth. 


In the matter of municipal administration 
America has something tolearn of England, 
in the opinion of Arthur Warren, the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Boston Herald, 
The United States has not begun to learn how 
to construct pavements yet. Mr. Warren 
adds: 

When one recalls the recent legislative op- 
position in Massachusetts to proposals for 
permitting the cities and towns of the state 
to manufacture and distribute their own gas 
supply, the quaint arguments that were used 
regarding the impracticability of the notion 
appear positively ludicrous in the light of 
the fact that 168 English towns make their 


own gas and supply it to the inhabitants. It 
is, indeed, a fact that nearly one half of the 
gas consumers of England consume gas 
which is made by themselves collectively as 
corporate local governments. The number 
is constantly increasing. In one year alone 
14 towns obtained authority to raise loans for 
the establishments of gas plants. 


Huddersfield is one of the towns which 
makes its own gas and supplies the illumi- 
nant to the consumers. The illuminating 
power of the gas supply for 1890 was 20.15 
sperm candles. The amount of coal used 
was 44,030 tons; the gas consumed, 483,018,- 
000 cubic feet, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of 20,009,000 feet. 

The accounts of the gas department for the 
year, notwithstanding the reductions in 
charges for meter rents, street lamps and 
fuel gas, show a net profit of nearly £9,000. 
But Huddersfield means to supply itself with 
the electric light as well as with gas, and the 
members of the electric-light committee have 
been busily making preparations to this end. 

Huddersfield is one of the ‘‘ woollen towns” 
of Yorkshire. It is about 25 miles northeast 
of Manchester, and has a population of 100,- 
000 within the Parliamentary borough, and 
about 34,000 more outside it. Huddersfield 
owns its streets, under ground as well as 
above ground. It permits no gas, electric 
or other companies to dig up the streets, 
destroy the pavements, or impede the traffic. 
It succeeds in preventing these nuisances so 
common to American.municipalities by the 
simple process of making such companies 


unnecessary, and supplying their places by 
corporate action. 


Huddersfield owns and operates its street- 
car lines. It sees no reason why it should 
give its streets over to the control of any 
private monopoly. Nor is there any reason 
why it should yield such privilege. The 
Huddersfieldians are eminently practical, and 
they would not, for a moment, entertain the 
thought that for the public service a private 
company should be permitted to interfere. 


One is told by one’s own countrymen that 
it is impracticable to govern American cities 
as the English cities are governed. ‘‘ Poli- 
tics,” it appears, ‘‘ will ever prevent that.” 
One is told, frankly enough, that there is al- 


ready plentiful corruption in American mu- 
nicipal politics, and that to place gas and 
electric lighting, the street-car service and 
the rest, under the ownership and control of 
the ‘‘ city governments ” would make matters 
unspeakably worse. There is a confession 
for you! What could be more direct? It 
certainly is not flattering to the national 
pride. Itis an open declaration that we, in 
America, are not capable of managing our 
municipal affairs as respectably as the English. 
If it means anything, it means that. Does 
anybody in America believe it? On the 
other hand, does anybody in America be- 
lieve that we do manage our municipal af- 
fairs as respectably as the English? 


So far as Iam aware, nobody holds that 
there is absolutely no ‘‘jobbery” in English 
municipalities. English towns and cities are 


managed by human beings, not by angels. 
But nobody who has investigated the matter 
can reasonably doubt that there is immeas- 
urably less opportunity and incentive for 
‘“‘jobbery” in the government of English 
municipalities than with us. Nor can it be 
reasonably doubted that these affairs in Eng- 
lund are administered by men whose intelli- 
gence, practical knowledge, probity, infiu- 
ence and standing will show a higher aver- 
age than pertains in the “governments” of 
American cities. In’ England, connection 
with public affairs is still honorable and hon- 
ored. In this fact you can perceive the root 
of the difference. 


JUST WHAT WE MAINTAIN. 


Rey. Dr. Francis Peabody, in his lecture on 
the ethics of the social question in Boston the 
other day, said: The old system of ethics 


considered man as an individual apart from 
his surroundings, and ethics has ever had a 
dryness and mustiness that came from taking 
conduct away from the life to which it be- 
longs, and looking at if as something arbi- 
trary and by itself. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion, however, has taught us that man is not 
in a condition of isolation or fixedness but in 
process of growth, and it is the first principle 
of the new ethics that a man is never alone. 
The phrase ‘social organism” is the key to 
modern ethics. Modern ethics holds that so- 
ciety is not an organization made by choice 
but is natural and inevitable, that man is born 
into it, and that it is impossible to escape it. 
The problem becomes, then, how to adjust 
conduct to this inevitable control. Ethics is 
really a sociological study; right conduct. is 
a stable adjustment of the part to the whole. 


The war between the New York Biscuit 
company and the American Cracker company 
of Chicago is becoming interesting. The 
New York concern cut the prices in Chicago, 
and the Chicago company met this reduction 
by a similar cut in New York, and now the 
United States Baking company, composed of 
26 cracker concerns, has decided to join its 
forces with the Chicago company, and make 
it lively for the New York Biscuit company, 
which they allege is an English trust. Thus 
far, the cutting of prices has benefited only 
the middlemen. 


MORALIZING ABOUT RAILROADS. 


If Railroads are Primarily a Tax upon Pro- 
ducers, why should not this Missouri Man 
be in Favor of Government Ownership 
of Railroads, in Order to Secure a Just 
Apportionment of this Tax? 


Charles S. Gleed of Kansas City, in the 
course of an article on railroads, says: 


The people have failed to realize the 
exact political and economic status of rail- 
ways, and their relationtothem. They have 
seemed to think that railways, like the laws 
of nature, are too big and too powerful to 
be comprehended or regulated, and that with 
reference to them, whatever is is right. 
Some of the facts that the people have over- 
looked or ignored are easily stated. 


Railways in certain respects are as truly 
public property as the ordinary wagon roads, 
canals or other public highways. The 
proper private Ownership in railway prop- 
erty finds its parallel in the private owner- 
ship of vehicles and systems of locemotion 
on ordinary highways, and in the right of 
individuals to have compensation for labor 
and material furnished for making highway 
improvements. 


There cannot be the same miscellaneeus 
use of a railway that there is of a county 
road, but there is a miscellaneous use of 
every railway which differs from the same 
use of the county road only in degree, not 
in principle. The cars of all railways, 
freight lines, sleeping-car companies, private 
owners, etc., are used on any given road, 
and. within certain general limits, no one has 
ever successfully questioned their right to be 
so used. 


It is as absurd to have too many railways 
as to have too many highways. A given 
railway track, up to a certain limit, can 
carry a heavy traffic, for a certain cost, pro- 
portionately cheaper than it can light traffic. 
It follows, therefore, that having two tracks 
to do the business which one track can do, 
is to ask railway patrons, the people, by 
their patronage, to furnish interest money 
on an unnecessary investment of capital for 
construction, maintenance and operation. 

There should be general legislative super- 
vision of the whole business of railway con- 
struction, and no road should be permitted 
until there is a public demand which capital 


is willing to supply on a purely business 


basis, without subsidy or local aid — at least 
of any such sort as a public promise to pay 
in the future. 


The exceptions to this rule suggest 
themselves, and relate to military and other 
necessities of common interest, and to 
occasional instances of mere commercial 
advantage which Legislatures can easily 
appreciate and pass on. But the general 
rule that railways should be built only as 
directly demanded or warranted by actual 
business conditions is a sound one. 

A railway is primarily a non-producer. 
It is a producer secondarily by reason of 
rendering marketable the products of remote 
localities. But railways being primarily non- 
producers, it follows that the more such non- 
producing agencies there are to be supported, 
the greater the tax will be on producers. 


CAPITAL ACTIVE WHILE THE PEOPLE 
SLEEP, 


The Edison general electric company stock 
jumped eight points one day last week. It 
seems the Vanderbilts had gatherel a gener- 


ous block of the stock ito their coffers. 
H. McK. Twombly, who married a Vander- 
bilt, is booked for one of the Edison directors. 
All corporations are in hot haste for this 
new motive power, all corporations, that 
is, but the municipalities and agencies that 
do business for the people. 
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whether there will be one. The only question now left i8 how big 


it will be. 


The three states of Maine, Pennsylvania and Ohio still refuse to 
adopt the Australian ballot. ‘This attitude is an explicit confession 
of corrupt methods in politics. 


The nine-hour struggle between the snow-shovel brigades of the 
city of Cambridge and the West End company was an impressive 
illustration of the absurdity of a municipality sharing with a pri- 
vate corporation the control of its streets. 


Punish the officials of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road, by all means, if they are found guilty; but don’t forget it is 
the system of turning over the vast and vital functions of transpor- 
tation to private corporations, independent of public opinion, above 
the law and animated only by greed, which is responsible for such 
disasters as the tunnel horror. 


The revolt of the people against the corporations goes on. It 
really begins to look a little as if popular government might event- 
ually be introduced in Massachusetts, at least in a partial form. 
The measure before the Legislature to authorize cities and towns 
to tax corporations using the streets, will, it is to be hoped, not 
have all its teeth drawn and nails pared before it goes through. 


There are signs that the coquetting of the young German Em- 
peror with the socialists is coming to an end. It has been a very 
one-sided flirtation all the while. Far from seeming dazzled by the 
imperial attentions, the socialists have maintained entire reserve, 
availing themselves of the indulgence shown them only to push 
their radical propaganda the more vigorously. It would not be 
surprising-if the emperor felt a little asif he had been snubbed, and 
asnub is very often enough to convert a tender inclination into 
something quite like animosity. Meanwhile it is safe to say that 
Bismarck chuckles. 


Another railroad wreck, this time in Illinois, on Sunday, resulted 
in the roasting to death of one passenger, as the consequence of an 
overturned car-stove, with narrow escapes for others. A large 
number of the states have as yet no laws requiring the use of steam 
heat, and as every such law is strongly opposed by the railroads, 
and can only be passed after a hard fight, roasting of passengers 
seems likely to go on for years yet, if left for prevention to state 
Legislatures. It is the business of Congress, under its constitutional 


when the liberal leaders of England were at their wits’ end fora 
bid for socialist and labor votes, the premier makes a speech 
in which he admitted that he consented to the labor commission in 
order to ‘‘expose the fallacy of socialistic ideas.” It will not 
escape notice that Lord Randolph Churchill, in his speech just 
before the commission was announced, advocated the commission 
as a measure of even justice to the labor classes. But Lord Ran- 
dolph is not in office, though a tory, and does not speak with 
authority. The premier has done the cause of nationalism in 
Great Britain incalculable good by his anti-socialist declaration. 
The Gladstonians, with an Irish quarrel at their backs, and unhappy 
England demanding relief from the despotism of corporations, 
have but one course open to them, —a straight-out, nationalistic 
campaign. 


Well done Rhode Island! 


Rhode Island is the first state in the Union to put into the fleld a 
In the sixth district of California last fall 
the nationalists nominated Mr. Wilshire for Congress and he 


full nationalist ticket. 


polled 1,000 votes. Michigan furnished another nationalist candidate 
for Congress, and nationalists have in several localities placed in 
the field individual candidates for state Legislatures; but to the 
nationalists of Rhode Island has been reserved the distinction of 
bringing out the first full-fledged party ticket. 
the serious consideration of our readers the account printed 


We commend to 


elsewhere in this paper, of the action taken, as well as the text of 
the platform. The latter will be found especially interesting read- 
ing. It seems to us a remarkably well-written and impressive 
statement, not only of the fundamental principles of nationalism 
and the ends it aims at, but likewise of some of the practical steps 
which make up the immediate programme of the party. We have 
no conjectures to offer as to the number of people who are going to 
vote the nationalist ticket in Rhode Island this Spring; but we 
venture the prediction that the men who vote for the first state 
ticket put up by the nationailst party of the United States are going 
to brag of it to their grandchildren. 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut waiting for? 


What are the nationalists 


Some Comments on a Suggestive Editorial. 


Pennsylvania seems to be a trifle behindhand. We infer this 
from the astonishment and indignation expressed by the Philadel- 
phia Times at a bill which Mr. Johnson of Luzerne county has in- 
troduced into the state Legislature, providing that a commission 
be authorized to see if some influence could not be brought to bear 
for the reduction in price of ‘school text-books, the ground of the 
bill being the fact that the publishers now combine to put up rates 
to the children. 

From the point of view of Massachusetts, which furnishes school 
books free to all pupils, thissseems a very modest sort of bill ia- 
deed; but see what the Times says: ‘* Representative Johnson, how- 
ever, offers no reason why the state, either by commission or 
otherwise, should intermeddle in the school-book business, except 
that school books are too dear.” 

It seems to us that this is a pretty good reason? What does the 
state exist for, if not for the sake of the people and for their pro- 
tection against abuses? 

The Times proceeds: ‘‘ The principle involved in the bill is just 
as bad, as far as it goes, as though it went the whole length of re- 
quiring the books to be printed by the state. If the state must 
provide cheap school books, why not cheap clothing for the chil- 
dren and cheap food for their sustenance while attending school? ” 

Why not, indeed? When year before last the Mlinois Legislature 
passed a compulsory-education bill, it was found that 40,000 chil- 
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dren in Cook county had not-fit clothing to go to school in, or for 
some other reason arising from dire poverty were unable to com- 
ply with the law. In that city, as in all our large cities, poverty 
makes the provision of public schools of no benefit to the class that 
most needs them. 

The city of Paris already provides a noonday meal for the school 
children unable to pay for one, and by a refinement of delicacy, 
worthy of French courtesy, the issue of lunch tickets is so arranged 
that the tickets given to those who pay and to those who do not, are 
indistinguishable, thus saving the pride of the poor. The prop- 
osition to make a similar provision for the children of poor parents 
in London is being agitated, with strong indications of success, and 
there is little doubt that the pressure of humane sentiment will 
soon compel the same course in the great cities of this country. 

Proceeding further to develop the theme, the editorial in question 
says: ‘‘The state, in providing free schools for the children, goes 
quite far enough. The matter of books, clothing and food should 
be left to the natural laws of supply and demand.” 

What are these natural laws of supply and demand? So far as 
we have been able to observe, they amount to this — that those who 
need shall not have what they need because they are needy, and that 
those who have enough shall have more because they have enough. 
To suppose such laws to be ‘‘natural” is to disbelieve in God and 
decency. Not nature but greed and ignorance are responsible for 
them, and the world is about done with leaving its affairs to be reg- 
ulated by them. The Times draws the following general conclu- 
sion: ‘The modern tendency to have the state do the things that 
the people should do for themselves is thoroughly subversive of that 
individual independence without which free government cannot 
exist except in name ” 

What kind of a country does the Times think it is living in, any- 
how? What is the state, according to the republican theory, except 
an agency by which the people serve their own purposes? What 
better business could the state be engaged in than the people’s busi- 
ness? Does the Times think it is published in St. Petersburg? 

The very suggestive editorial upon which we have been making a 
running comment concludes with the declaration that ‘‘The Times 
opposes and will continue to oppose as vigorously as it can all fur- 
ther encroachments of the state upon the rights, business or duties 
of the sovereign people.” 

Now if republicanism be not a sham, the state is the peopJe, and to 
talk about the state encroaching on the people’s business, is to talk 
about the people encroaching on théir own business. A ‘‘ sovereign 
people” which had not the right of attending to its own business, 
would be a joke indeed. 


Mr. McAlilister’s Idea of “A Social Crisis.” 


What is to be the future of New York society is a question that is agi- 
tating many minds in the exclusive circles of the metropolis just now. 
“Ts there to be an American aristocracy, distinguished as such by the 
Shas of ancestry to the colonial history of the country ?’’ — New York 

‘ribune. 


Various indications of a desire and intent on the part of the 
wealthiest classes in New York, and to a less degree in other cities, 
to set up a superior and rigidly exclusive order of society, have for 
some time past furnished food for comment, mostly of a jesting 
tone, to the press of the country. It is indeed difficult for the 
average American, who regards all manner of aristocratic preten- 
sions with amused contempt, to realize how seriously these people 
take themselves and how very much in earnest they are about their 
claims. To understand them, it is necessary to remember that the 
joint result of their inordinate wealth and largely Europeanized 
education and affiliations has been to denationalize them and leave 
them Americans only in name. The German, Irish or Scandinavian 
immigrant only an hour ashore is more in sympathy with the insti- 
tutions of this land, and, despite all obstacles of ignorance, is an 
altogether safer citizen than the class of New York people to whom 
we refer. 

But to return to our theme. Mr. Ward McAllister, to whom the 
Tribune reporter naturally applied for information as to the move- 
ment for an Amicrican aristocracy, explains that the last social sea- 
son in New York developed many indications of a concerted effort 
on the part of the ‘‘colonial families” to establish an exclusive 
order. Further efforts in the same direction are visible, it seems, 
‘in the organization on the one side of colonial societies and clubs- 


to which only those are eligible who can trace their ancestry to the 
colonial period.” 

Now, there are a great many people in New York who are 
destitute of ‘‘ colonial descent” but have a great deal of money. 
They naturally insist that money and not any kind of descent 
shall be the basis of the new aristocracy. Accordingly they retali- 
ate by forming the ‘‘ The Millionaires’ club.” The feeling between 
these two parties is so bitter that Mr. McAllister feels it his duty 
to warn the country that ‘‘an important social crisis” in New York 
is at hand. The crisis will come, he says, entirely on the question 
of the supremacy of the colonial families in society. This suprem- 
acy, if maintained, will, in his opinion, lead in time to the establish- 
ment of a ‘ defined aristocracy.” 

As befits the counsellor and guide of society in general, his own 
attitude is one of diplomatic mediation. On the ene hand he speaks 
with unction of the superior quality of the ‘‘ blood” of the colonial 
families, but on the other he dwells on the social claims of those 
who can ‘entertain grandly.” He hopes that an amalgamated 
basis of ‘“ blood” and cash may ultimately be agreed on for the 
new aristocracy, and ‘‘ social unity’ thus be maintained. 

All this has a very queer and unreal sound to nationalists, who 
believe that-God made of one blood all the nations of the earth, 
that they are brothers, and that the most pressing business on this 
earth is to reconstitute society on the basis of that fact. 

It is hard for men and women so believing and working to 
realize the stand-point of Mr. McAllister, with whom humanity is 
400 strong, whose idea of a ‘‘ social crisis” is a squabble among a 
few ladies over the order in which they shall enter a dining-room, 
and whose conception of ‘‘ social unity” is the making up of the 
squabble. It is much to be wished that Mr. McAllister would join 
the nationalists, and get his horizon broadened a little. There are 
some excellent clubs in New York. 


A Wag at a Coroner’s Inquest. 


The generous American public is quite willing to accord te Chaun- 
cey M. Depew all the honors of a wit; but he need not assume that 
he has any monopoly of good sense, and that the average public is 


ca stupid beast of burden. 


At the coroner’s inquest over the tunnel disaster at New York 
last week, Mr. Depew swore that the tunnel was owned by the New 
York & Harlem railroad, and that the Central and the New Haven 
roads used it under lease. He said the Harlem road would not put 
in electric lights except at the mandate of the Legislature. 

Well, the Harlem is a part of the Vanderbilt system, and it may 
almost be stated that at times the Legislature is also. Mr. Depew 
practically admits this when he says: ‘“‘ I have to go to Albany three 
or four times a year now to prevent the passage of a bill sealing the 
tunnel up hermetically.” This railroad executive will do whatever 
the Legislature demands, but he is careful to be in Albany when- 
ever any proposition comes up distasteful to him. 

As to the grand jury which has more than once warned Mr. Depew 
against the condition of the tunnel, he says that it is an irrespon- 
sible body; qaite as irresponsible, we may add, as the public itself. 
This public is described in an off-hand way as ‘‘ the press, anony- 
mous correspondents, and the universal inventor and crank, whose 
letters I find upon my desk every morning with plans, specifications 
and infallible remedies for all existing evils.” The occasion being 
a coroner’s inquest over bodies of men who lost their lives because 
of selfish and reckless methods of train dispatching through that 
tunnel, one is not disposed to lauzh at this sally of wit. After- 
dinner merriment over mangled corpses is not in good taste, but it 
seems to be good business to amuse the public when not abusing 
them. That is the way with railroad men. 

It does sometimes seem as though the spirit of the American 
people were broken, and that Chauncey M. Depew was right in dis- 
counting public opinion, grand juries and honest legislation. 
Whether he is really right in the long run remains to be seen. 


A Courteous Critic Answered. 


The New Haven Kegister criticizes in a very good-natured way 
the editorial in the first issue of this paper, in which a series of 
comparisons were made between the old nation we now have, and 
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the New Nation for which nationalists hope and work. The Regis- 
ter admits ‘‘ cheerfully” (which is rather odd) that the present 
system of industry is, as alleged by us, ‘‘a sort of perpetual war- 
fare, a struggle literally to the death between men and men,” but it 
objects to the feasibility of the proposed substitution of a system 
under which ‘‘ work will not be warfare, but fraternal co-operation 
toward a store in which all will share.” The argument of the 
Register against the possibility of this is that: 


One of the first instincts of our nature is that which seeks the owner- 
ship of things. The ehild wants toys, playthings and a bank of its own. 
It is unable to survey, with any sort of satisfaction, a mass of things 
which are the common property of the nursery. It must have its own 
property. That tendency strengthens as the child grows, and when he 
becomes old enough, he wants to own other things and seeks to acquire 
property. We imagine that a community made up of beings who were 
deprived of anything whatever whose ownership they were not obliged 
to share with 65,000,000 of people, would be most miserable. 


This is partially true, but entirely irrelevant. When will the critics 
of nationalism take the time to find out what it is, before pitching 
into it? Nationalism does not propose to put an end to private 
incomes or to private property. It proposes only that the means of 
production, with the connected functions of transportation, etc., 
should be owned by the people in common and conducted for their 
benefit, the people meanwhile werking as employees of the national 
concern, and living on their incomes as equal partners in the 
produce. 

Now the only difference which this system will make with 999 
men out of 1,000 is, that they will receive their salary or wages 
from the nation with absolute certainty, instead of receiving it 
from private employers and corporations with great uncertainty. 
As to the use to be made of that income when received, it will be 
as much a matter of choice as now, and whatever may be acquired 
with it will no more be shared ‘ with 65,000,000 people” than the 
things the editor of the Register buys with his salary now are. 

The genial and temperate spirit of the editorial under consider- 
ation makes it clear that the writer misunderstands nationalism, not 
intentionally but sincerely. Nothing can save him from believing 
in it as soon as he finds out a little bit what it is like. 


A School Reform Plan. 


The bill reported to the Massachusetts Legislature by the com- 
mittee on education, providing for assisting the poorer towns of 
the state to maintain their schools by allowing them a larger pro- 
portion of the school fund than the larger and richer towns, is a 
step in the right direction, but only the first of many steps that 
must be taken if the school system in the rural districts is to be 
maintained as it ought to be. 

There are many reasons given for the flow of people from the 
country into the large towns and cities, but one which has hitherto 


received little attention is the very inferior provision for education. 


in the smaller towns. Parents who desire a good education for 
their children, (and what parents do not), find themselves compelled, 
as their children reach the high-school age, to move into some town 
or city for their advantage. Moreover, the lack in the small villages 
of any but the lowest grades of schools reacts upon the character 
of the population, and reuders them less agreeable places of resi- 
dence, even for those who have not their children to consider. 
There are many of the causes for the decline in numbers and in 
character of the population in the rural districts which thé state, 
under the present industrial system, cannot hope to remedy, but it 
can do much to remedy this inequality of educational advantages, 
and it is bound to. 

Any policy likely to be efflcacious to this end ought to include 
these features: 

(1.) State assistance to establish high schools in communities 
where they are deficient, such schools to be placed at points which 
shall be as central as possible to the pupils of several towns, the 
state to assist the towns to maintain a regular system of transpor- 
tation for pupils at a distance from the school. 

(2.) The quality of instruction in those schools should be as 
good as is given anywhere. In cases where the expense of skilled 
instruction should seem too great fora single school to bear, it 
should be distributed over several schools, the instructor passing 
from one to another, This condition, that the quality of the in- 


struction must be first class, is indispensable. The buildings may 
be as cheap as possible, but the teaching should not be cheap. 

(3.) Industrial departments for the teaching of trades to the 
youth should be attached to these schools. These departments, in 
the country as in the city, will be found indispensable features of 
any serious attempt to improve the public-school system and pop- 
ularize it among the classes that most need it. 

The above suggestions are respectfully commended to any politi- 
cal party in search of a safe, strong, popular and progressive 
issue with which to go before the people. 


“Cut Bait, or Fish.” 


The Twentieth Century, Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost’s very clever and 
suggestive paper, says: 


‘Edward Bellamy, in the first number of his new paper, The 
New Nation, which we welcome into the broad field of economic 
and social discussion, says: ‘In the new nation there will be no 
unemployed. All will be enabled and required to do their part 
according to their gifts,’ etc. Precisely this might have been said 
of the old chattel slave plantation, and may be said of Sing Sing 
prison to-day. The cessation of poverty is greatly to be desired, 
but not through the cessation of liberty. That word ‘required’ is 
the dead fly in the nationalist ointment.” 


Is not the Twentieth Century inaccurate in comparing the nation- 
alist idea of a co-operative commonwealth, which exists by the 
consent of a majority of the members, and for the equal profit of 
all of them, with a slave plantation or the Sing Sing prison? What 
use is it for man to be an articulate animal if language is to be 
used so indiscriminately as this? 

The word ‘‘required,” so far from being ‘the dead fly in the 
nationalist ointment,” is a tincture quite essential to its virtue. 

There are just two ways by which a man can live on this earth, 
human ingenuity having thus far failed to discover a third: He can 
work, or he can live on those who do work. 

Not to require a man to work is to permit and invite him to live 
on those who do. 

To object to the word “‘ required” is to contend for the privilege 
of riding on other people’s backs. Persons who are partial to that 
mode of conveyance will have a hard time under nationalism. 

To mix metaphors slightly, when we get nationalism, the rule on 
the ship of state will be ‘‘ cut bait, or fish.” In some way take hold 
and do your part, or go below on bread and water till you get over 
the sulks. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Boston Evening Record is of the opinion that the committee 
on manufactures inthe Massachusetts Legislature will report favor- 
ably upon the municipal-lighting bill, and also thinks it will easily 
pass the House. In its opinion, the ‘‘ Senate is looked upon by the 
gas and electric-light people as the promising place to make their 
fight. as only 20 votes are needed there to defeat any legislation.” 
This is expert evidence. The Record opposes municipal ownership 
of natural monoplies upon the ground that it would corrupt our 
politics ! 


People may wonder why the American loan and trust company 
people, of New York, struggle so heroically. The secret is, that the 
charter is a very liberal one; this charter, in fact, is considered one 
of its most valuable assets. To preserve this charter, so as to get 
more money out of a credulous public for wild-cat railroad schemes, 
is the question. The New York Legislature is in this matter 
putting a premium upon gambling. 


It was considered very clever of the Illinois Steel company direct- 
ors to fool the public having faith in that concern by voting to in- 
crease the capital stock from $25,000,000 to $5v,000.000, instead of 
declaring theusual dividend. The stock fell in the market, of course, 
but there is no reason why the directors and friends should not have 
made a pretty penny by bearing their own property in Wall street. 
Why is this not quite as bad as a bucket-shop business? ‘he im- 
morality of stock manipulations is plain enough, 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FI1'7EST. 


In northern zones the ranging bear 

Protects himself with fat and hair. 

Where snow is deep and ice is stark, 

And half the year is cold and dark, 

He still survives a clime like that 

By growing fur, by growing fat. 

These traits, O Bear, which thou transmittest 
Prove the survival ef the fittest ! 


To polar regions waste and wan 

Comes the encroaching race of man. 

A puny, feeble, little lubber — 

He had no fur, he had no blabber. 

The scornful bear sat down at ease 

To see the stranger starve and freeze; 

But lo! the stranger slew the bear, 

And ate his fat, and wore his hair! 

These deeds, O Man! which thou committest, 
Prove the survival of the fittest ! 


In modern times the millionaire 

Protects himself as did the bear. 

Where Poverty and Huuger are, 

He counts his bullion by the car. 

Where thousands suffer, still he thrives, 
And after death his Will survives. 

The wealth, O Cresus! thou transmittest, 
Proves the survival of the fittest! 


But lo! some people, odd and funny, 

Some men without a cent of money, 

The simple, common Human Race, — 

Chose to improve their dwelling place! 

They. had no use for Millionaires; 

They calmly said the world was theirs; 

They were so wise —so strong —so many — 

The Millionaire? — There wasn’t any! 

These deeds, O Man, which thou committest, 

Prove the survival of the fittest! 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom 
That transfigures you and me. 
As he strove to make men holy, 
Let us strive to make them free, 
For God is marching on, 


JULIA WARD Howe. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr Smith, who has recently joined the 
nationalists, has a talk with an evolution- 


ist who is an enthusiast as to the survival 
of the fittest. 


Evyo.urionisr. — It is a sufficient objection 
to nationalism that it guarantees to every- 
body an equal livelihood, without regard to 
difference in performance, only requiring that 
everybody should do what he or she can. 
That idea is dead against the doctrine of 
evolution. 

SmirH. — How do you make that out? 

Evo.LurTionist. —-The main idea of evolu- 
tfon is the survival of the fittest as the result 
of the struggle for existence. Your plan 
would take all the struggle out of existence. 

SmirH. —I don’t see that at all. 

EVOLurionist. — Why, if a fixed inceme 
for livelihood is guaranteed every one who 
behaves decently, and he cannot get more 
in any event, what is there left for him to 
struggle for? 

Smiru. — As much as he had before. Did 
you ever observe that a man’s contentedness 
had anything to do with the amount of his 


possessions or achievements? Did you ever 
hear of Alexander, who, having obtained the 
whole world, wept because he could not con- 
quer another? There is no end to the desires 
and aspirations of the human heart. As fast 
as one is realized, another takes its place, and 
so on to infinity. Unless human nature suf- 
fers some unprecedented modification under 
nationalism, the energies now expended in 
competing for bread and butter will simply 
be expended, without diminution in intensity, 
in competing for other things. 

EVOLUTIONIST. — But I understood there 
was to be no competition under nationalism 

Smiru. — Who told you so? 

EVOLUTIONIST. — Why, I understood that 
the abolition of competition was the main 
object of your plan. 

Smith. — We propose to abolish what is 
technically called the competitive system of 
industry, but we do not propose to abolish 
competition. We could not, without abol- 
ishing human nature. So long as there are 
two persons in the world, whatever one of 
them does the other will try to do better, and 
that, too, even if vanity and envy should be 
no more known. Taking human nature just 
as it is, we believe that our plan for substi- 
tuting the certain rewards of honor, authority 
and public approbation, as incentives to dili- 
gence, for the wholly uncertain cash prizes 
now offered, will have the effect of stimulat- 
ing every form of emulation beneficial to the 
public, while leaving other sorts of competi- 
tion without a motive. 

Evo.orionist.— Ah, but you willnever get 
mento compete for mere empty honors and 
promotion, as they now do for substantial 
gains. 

SmitH.—I think history is against you 
there. The time was, not so very long ago, 
when it was thought necessary to reward 
soldiers with the plunder their valor had 
They 
were permitted to sack cities and hold cap- 


won, in order to encourage their zeal. 


tives to ransom. War was then a gainful 
trade. 
dits and pirates fight for gain now. What- 
ever the army captures goes to the state, and 


All that is now changed. Only ban- 


the soldier is shot who is caught appropriat- 
ing it. The only stimulus to the soldier’s 
zeal is now the hope of distinction and pro- 
motion. According to your theory, this 
change ought to have ruined the efficiency 
of armies, but has it? Not only has the 
change not impaired the ardor of the soldier, 
but it has so ennobled his profession that 
instead of being a cut-throat and rnffian, as 
of old, he is to-day a respectable member of 
society. We are confident of a similar re- 
sult from the plan of paying our workers in 


honor instead of in cash or in kind, We 


expect to see an intenser spirit of emulation 
on far higher grounds. We believe that the 
coming army of industry will be as much 
superior to the present mob of workers in 
efficiency as well as in morale, as the present 
German army is in both these respects to 
the hordes of Tilly and Wallenstein. 

EVOLUTIONIST. — You nationalists are a 
hopeful set, certainly. 

SmirH. — Yes; we are the only people who 
have any right to be hopeful in the present 
condition of the world. But let us stick to 
evolution a little longer. You have been 
attacking nationalism from the ground of a 
believer in the theory that perfection comes 
out of struggle and the survival of the 
fittest. 

EVOLUTIONIST.—W ell, that is true, is it not? 

SmirH. — Certainly; but there is an evolu- 
tion of evil as well as of good. The wolf, 
the hyena, the rattlesnake and the shark are 
as striking-results of the law of the survival 
The 
kind of fitness implied in the word ‘‘fit- 


of the fittest, as are the admirable types. 


test,” as used in that phrase, is without any 
moral implication or reference to goodness 
or badness. It merely means fitness to the 
conditions of. the struggle. If the condi- 
tions of the struggle are immoral and brutal, 
the most immoral and brutal types will sur- 
vive. The issue then comesup on the ques- 
tion whether the conditions of the struggle 
under the present system of business tend 
to the survival of the nobler or the less 
Upon the 


answer given to that question hangs the 


noble types of human character. 


verdict whether the evolution favored by the 
present business system is toward social per- 


fection or social damnation. What do you 


think? 
Evo.utionisr. —I admit that the ethics of 
business are rather loose. 
SmirH. — You are bound to_admit that 
there is no ethics in business, that ethics is 
bad business. 


on scientific selfishness, and is the negation 
of every generous, pitiful and public-spirited 
sentiment. Very many men in business, for 
the sake of their souls, fail to live up to this 
standard, but in so far they are poor business 
men. Itis the debauching influence of the 
business system upon the public conscience, 
which more than anything else is holding 
back the moral progress of the people: 
Whatis the remedy? Thereis bunt one, and 
that is the one suggested by nationalism. 
Replace the present business system with 
one the conditions of which shall encourage 
and give precedence to the nobler qualities 
of men instead of the meaner, and the same 
inexorable law of evolution, through the sur- 
vival of those best fitted to their environ - 
ment, which now tends to the degradation of 
society, will tend as strongly and irresistibly 
to its elevation. 


Our business systém is based 
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LABOR AND NATIONALISM IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. I. 


LONDON, Feb. 25, 1891. 


The cry which meets us on every hand 
whenever we talk about nationalization is, 
“You won’t live to see it! It may be very 
good, — the idea is first-rate, — but it will 
take many centuries to work out.” Even 
those who preside at co-operative and similar 
meetings, deliver themselves of such senti- 
ments, when, as is often the case, the chair- 
man is selected for the sake of the influence 
of his name, and not so much because he is 
an enthusiast in the movement. 

At a large meeting, held on Jan. 23 at 
Thirsk, in connection with the Ripon and 
Thirsk Model Building society, which is 
founded on purely co-operative principles, 
the chairman expressed himself as being in 
sympathy with the movement, and asked, 
“<Tf there had been such a great success in 
co-operative stores, why not in co-operative 
building? Probably we will not live to see 
the house built, but those coming after us 
will see the wish realized.” 

Now, it seems to me that such language is 
a great mistake. Everything points to a 
speedy attainment of much that we are work- 
ing for. Of course, the complete national- 
ization of land and labor will be a work of 
time. That which is to be lasting is generally 
slow in building up, and for the true ideals 
of nationalists to be accomplished, the 
thoughts of men must be turned into the 
right channels; they must be gradually edu- 
cated into the condition that will enable them 
to see how absurd and wasteful are the exist- 
ing methods of trading, and how much better 
it is to co-operate, in order that each may be 
provided for, and all have the means to 
enjoy life. 

But because this is » great work, it by no 
means follows that its benefits can only be 
realized when it is completed. Every step 
in this direction confers benefits upon some ; 
every reform gained paves the way for a 
greater reform to-morrow; and I feel sure 
that we shall live to see so much accom- 
plished as shall enable us in our last days to 
look back, much as Mr. West looked back, 
with wonderment, to think that such a state 
of things could have existed in our lifetime 
as we unfortnnately see around us to-day. 

In England the very air is thick with 
projects, all tending directly toward nation- 
alization. The two great forces, labor and 
capital, are becoming more and more antago- 
nistic. As labor is now quickly combining 
in a vast army to resist the tyranny of capi- 
tal, so capital is also trying the experiment 
of combination, not only to resist the tyranny 
of the labor leagues, but to make a supreme 
effort to crush them. At the Cardiff docks, 
this spirit seems to be at the bottom of a 
movement which threatens to develop into 
a far worse battle than that which has just 
terminated on the Scotch railways. The ship- 
ping federation offers to supply non-union 
men to the shippers in place of the dockers’ 
union men, and naturally the dockers’ union 
men refuse to work with their enemies of 
the shipping federation. In consequence, a 
strike is precipitated, in which the whole 


forces of both sides will unite, and already 
the Marquis of Bute hints at closing the 
Cardiff docks until the matter is settled. 

The Scotch strike has resulted practically in 
a victory for the masters, as the men have 
had to return to work without getting the 
guarantees they wanted. But the victory (at 
a cost of at least £150,000) is quite as bad as 
a defeat, for the strike has so emphasized the 
tyranny and injustice of the capitalists that 
Parliament has taken up the question in a 
fairly practical manner, and thus the eventual 
nationalization of the railways is brought 
within the realm of practical politics. 

The extension of profit-sharing is another 
sign of progress, for it is a direct acknowl- 
edgment of the right of labor to participate 
in the profit of trading. The board of trade 
has just issued a report thereon, showing 
that there are at present 48 firms which share 
profits with their employees, beside many 
others which give a bonus to their employees. 
In France there are 73 profit-sharing firms, 
and in the United States many more. In 
Prussia some few ago there were said to be 
439 such firms, but many of them simply 
shared the profits with foremen, overseers, 
etc. 

While there is much to be said in favor of 
profit-sharing, there is something to be said 
against it. The unions denounce it as an 
attempt to undermine them, seeing that where 
men have an interest in the firm they are 
likely to bear with hardship and tyranny 
rather than lose the bonus they have to their 
credit, and thus the power to obtain an ad- 
vantage or resist an encroachment by means 
of united action is practically destroyed. 
Probably the system will develop in defiance 
of opposition, and eventually lead to a much 
closer relationship between employers and 
employed, until, as common sense becomes 
applied all round and greater facilities are 
given by legislation, areal co-operation will 
gradually take the place of the insensate war 
which now dominates trade, and the day of 
emancipation will soon follow. 

The miners at Durham are precipitating a 
strike which may involve the whole Eastern 
side of the county. This is in consequence 
of a di~pute at Silksworth, which neither the 
colliery managers nor Lord Londonderry, the 
owner, will settle as the men demand. 

The question of one man one vote will, at 
the earliest opportunity, be introduced in Par- 
liament, Mr. Stansfield having, with the ap- 
proval of Mr. Gladstone, given notice that he 
will move: 


That no person shall be permitted to vote 
in more than one electoral area during the 
continuance of one and the same register. 

That the term of qualification shall be re- 
duced to not more than three months. 

That registration superintendents shall be 
appointed, who shall be officially responsible 
for superintending the preparation of accu- 
rate lists of voters. 

It is not probable that this will be carried 
with the tories in power, but it is a pledge 
that directly the liberals have a majority the 
question will be again introduced, and thus 
another step will be taken in the right direc- 
tion. When every laborer has a vote and 
knows how to use it, we shall soon put an 
end to many abuses which are a disgrace to 
civilization at the present day. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN ORME. 


WOMAN AND THE SOCIAL COMMON 
WEAL. 


The full development of society has been 
prevented, throughout all past ages, by an 
unjust suppression of the moral and intellect- 
ual forces possessed by women. Society, 
living organism as it is, can never hope to 
attain the perfect form by such ill-balanced 
growth; and civilization can never reach its 
full possibilities until the nations of the earth 
concede to woman her full and equal rights 
in the body-politic, as an intelligent, responsi- 
ble, social unit. The most encouraging sign 
of the present age, showing that humanity is 
preparing for a new advance, lies in the fact 
that the chains of sex slavery are surely 
breaking. 

The feudal system of the middle ages had 
a most important use in social evolution, 
through its undoubted influence in changing 
the position of woman. It was in the bosom 
of the feudal family that the importance of 
women as wives and mothers first made itself 
known. Chivalry, the offspring of feudal- 
ism, gave birth to those feelings of respect 
and honor for the weaker sex which have 
had so large a share in the development of 
the social refinements of later times. 

In these closing years of a century, marked 
above all preceding ones by the general 
broadening of intellectual culture, bringing, 
as a consequence, so vast an increase of popu- 
lar intelligence, a much clearer perception of 
the true ethics of sex relations has been 
gained. With the establishment of a higher 
standard of morality, — a morality based on 
social justice, the rights of women bid fair, 
at last, to be recognized. The social and in- 
dustrial tendencies of the present time seem 
pointing more and more plainly to the neces- 
sity for the emancipation of women. The 
doors to honorable and lucrative employment, 
shut so long,.are opening wider and wider. 

Woman at all times, when given an oppor- 
tunity to test her powers, has proved her 
ability to meet man on the common ground 
of pure intellect; and in many historical in- 
stances she has shown her capacity for filling 
the most exalted positions in political gov- 
ernments. She has in our modern times en- 
tered paths which tradition has taught could 
be trodden only by the masculine foot. On 
equal trial with her male competitors woman 
has carried away superior honors in some of 
the most abstruse branches of human knowl- 
edge. These enlarged opportunities for a 
small proportion of womankind, so well im- 
proved, have changed, very largely, the vul- 
gar estimates of feminine capabilities. The 
walls of mistaken prejudice are falling, and 
it only remains to give to women their full 
legal and political rights in the battle of 
life in order that they may be equipped with 
the same weapons as their brothers. When 
the day arrives that proclaims to the world 
the freedom of woman, —that in all life’s 
relations she has an equal voice with man, — 
society may hope to fulfil its true destiny. 

Sound physiological reasons can be given 
for a hope in the possibilities of a nobler 
development of humanity under conditions of 
life which shall place full control of personal 
actions in the hands of the sex termed the 
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weaker,— a sex made more than physically 
weak, moreover, by long ages of ill-judged 
subjection. Arguments have been given, 
from time to time, in attempted proof of the 
mental inferiority of woman, but no proper 
judgment is possible; for woman has al- 
ways been limited in her full development by 
the circumstances and environment of an 
unfair lot. 

It is said that woman allows her reason to 
be biased by her emotional nature. If these 
noble qualities of heart had been allowed 
their full expression, in the guidance of so- 
cial development, we might not now mourn 
the many failures of the past,in the efforts 
for a better social state. 

It is a strange fact that no stronger man- 
dates for justice to women have been given 
by the great prophets and moral teachers of 
mankind. ‘These prophets and teachers, 
wise in so many other ways, have failed to 
grasp a wide perception of the truth regard- 
ing the rights of one half the human family; 
or, if they knew the truth, they did not pro- 
claim it. Biblical texts have served an un- 
worthy purpose, in countless cases, by sooth- 
ing a conscience awakening to a proper 
knowledge of woman’s unfair allotment in 
the distribution of the burdens and honors 
of society. 

Aside from all so-called theological teach- 
ings, true philosophy strengthens a belief in 
the doctrine of the essential unity of the 
whole human race; and we may feel sure 
that no such unity can be attained until the 
two elements of society —the male and the 
female — are equally developed. 

Social development has brought the ad- 
vanced races of humanity to the threshold of 
anew era. The signs of the times point, 
unmistakably, to radical changes in the 
methods of material production and distri- 
bution. Mechanical invention and the dis- 
covery and application of new physical 
forces have had their natural effect. The 
old-time economic principles are no longer a 
guide in the conduct of commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs. Before the new century is 
inits teens a grander civilization than has 
ever been known in the earth’s history will 
have replaced the worn-out social organiza- 
tion of to-day, in the opinion of many. 

This partial prophecy for a better so- 
cial state is given from the optimistic 
stand-point; and, like many another at- 
temped prophecy, it may prove a false read- 
ing of future events. A fear exists in the 
minds of many thinking observers of social 
tendencies that the vast forces of industrial 
digcontent and despair, which lie so near the 
surface of a thin crust of mistaken satisfac- 
tion with existing social adjustments, may 
break forth to destroy, with headstrong vio- 
lence, the results of all past efforts. Human- 
ity is slow in learning the law, given by 
the supreme law of nature, — that no per- 
fect society is possible until all the elements 
of such a social organism are equally de- 
veloped and utilized. 

The economic problems of our complicated 
system of industrial competition are so para- 
mount, embracing as they do all other social 
questions, that no further progress for civil- 
ization is possible until some sound solutions 


to such problems are discovered and adopted. 
Mankind, represented by those nations of 
the earth which are clothed in the garb of 
the latest civilized achievements, can only 
free itself for larger, grander opportunities 
by freeing labor from the galling inequalities 
of a sordid, competitive warfare. The en- 
tire freedom of woman seems impossible un- 
der any system of life founded upon individ- 
ual rapacity and greed. The wrongs, the 
cruelties of wagedom must be abolished 
and the freedom of labor assured before any 
permament gain can be won for the cause of 
woman. 

The question of woman suffrage embraces 
a much larger consideration that is generally 
given to it. The ballot alone will prove a 
fallacious remedy for the wrongs of an op- 
pressed sex, as it has so far proved of small 
avail in relieving the unjust lot of American 
wage earners. Methods of expediency 
should have no weight, however, in the scales 
of justice; so when women, as a class, ask 
for the right to vote, on an equality with 
man, this just claim will be granted. 

No advance toward better methods of so- 
cial existence can be accomplished until the 
people are practically one in sentiment as to 
the wisdom of the proposed reform. The 
spirit of each particular nation must be edu- 
cated for more enlarged opportunities before 
any radical change in the constitution of 
such a nation can be safely adopted. 

The voice of nationalism has sounded no 
false note in the advocacy of full rights to 
women. The foundation principle of na- 
tionalism is human brotherhood. If the 
brotherhood of man does not include the 
sisterhood of woman, the phrase is a mean- 
ingless generality. Equal rights for man, 
leaving the rights of women unequal, as at 
present, is no proper watchword fer a party 
organized for social justice. 

Woman, by lending her aid to the holy 
cause of industrial equality forall the toiling 
producers of the wealth of the world, will 
redeem her own salvation from the cruel 
bonds of sex slavery. 

Epwarp S. HuNTINGTON. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH OF JESUS.” 


Arthur M. Dowe and some others, says 
the San Francisco Chronicle, have founded 
“ The Commonwealth of Jesus,” which will 
be an attempt to carry out the nationalist 
idea of co-operation, in the name of the 
Lord. The Commonwealth is to be the sole 
employer of the time and labor of the mem- 
bers, and the sole provider of the necessities 
and comforts of life. All, no matter what 
their talents or services may be, are to be 
paid equally in checks receivable for goods. 
The council shall adjust all differences and 
hear all complaints, and members must bind 


themselves not to appeal to any civil court. 
Dowe says: The details of our plans for the 
practical starting of the society are not per- 
fected. We will probably first establish a 
lodging-house and restaurant on the co-op- 
erative plan, giving each member food and 
shelter at the lowest possible cost. Depots 
or stores for supplying clothing, etc., will 
probably folfow. We will start early in the 
spring with whatever means God may be 
pleased to place in our hands. 


MUNICIPAL GAS PAYS HANDSOMELY. 


A West Virginia paper contained an article 
attempting to prove that the municipal gas- 
works at Wheeling, W. Va., were operated 
at a yearly financial loss to the city, but a 
writer in the Wheeling Intelligencer under 
date of the 3d inst. plainly shows the falsity 
of the statement. He says the city revenues 
derived from taxation have never been drawn 


upon for a cent of the money invested in the 
gas-works. The plant was purchased with 
the proceeds of bonds for the payment of 
which the plant itself was pledged, and the 
purchase money was actually paid out of the 
revenues of the gas-works. Extensions and 
repairs have been paid for in the same way, 
and the city has first-class gas-works which 
represents the accrued profits on its own 
product. ‘* This,’”’ the writer adds, ‘‘is a re- 
markable showing, but strictly true.” If the 
city had not purchased the works, not only 
would consumers have been obliged to pay 
high prices to private corporations for gas, 
instead of having the cheapest in the coun- 
try, but the tax payers would have been 
obliged to pay for gas to light the streets 
and public buildings besides, and in the past 
11 years that is represented by the handsome 
sum of $186,500 saved to them by city owner- 
ship of the works. The writer says: ‘‘ In the 
19 years since the city bought the gas-works 
the money saved to the tax payers by the 
free gas for city use has aggregated over 
$300,000.” The works are not only self-sus- 
taining, but have actually paid their own 
first cost to the city, and this aside from the 
expepvse saved in lighting the streets and 
public buildings, and have also contributed 
several thousand dollars annually in paying 
off the city’s general indebtedness, and to-day 
they represent a plint that would not have 
existed in any shape but for the purchase by 
the city. These facts are taken from the 
records, the figures being carefully computed 
from the books, by John H. Hall, formerly a 
gas trustee. It would be interesting to know 
if the misrepresentation of the condition of 
Wheeling’s gas-works has any connection 
with the late visit to that city of the agents 
of Massachusetts private corporations whose 
interest in public affairs is so great as to lead 
them to devote their valuable time to going 
about the country with legislative commit- 
tees. 


HEADS I WIN; TAILS YOU LOSE. 


Our readers have been kept informed of 
the progress of the parallel road being built by 
the New York Central from Utica to Clayton 
in competition with the Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg line. It was rumored last week 
that the latter had been swallowed up by the 


Central. The Vanderbilts offered to retire 
from the parallel scheme if the Ogdenburg 
road would retire from Buffalo The people 
along the Mohawk are in this position: 
While the parallel lines are fighting, the 
rates must be large enough to pay for two 
plants. When the consolidations are finally 
effected, competition being destroyed, rates 
will goup. The course of the Central in this 
matter excites surprise. Says a New York 
banker concerning the Vanderbilts: They 
have always posed as the leading opponents 
to parallelschemes. The idea of paralleling 
the Lake Shore from Chicago to Toledo has 
come up many atime, bnt so much respect 
have investors had for the principles of the 
Vanderbilts that the agitators couldn’t get 
the necessary capital to build the line with. 
I should not be surprised to see the Lake 
Shore parallel revived very soon, and it will 
go through this time. Mr. Morgan has 
always been opposed to parallels, but I un- 
derstand that he yoted for the Mohawk & 
St. Lawrence in the meeting of Central 
directors. 
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THE LOBBY IN STATE LEGISLATION. 


In order to remove the lobby evil from 
state legislation, its cause must first be 
thoroughly ascertained. This is not far to 
seek. It lies in the influences brought to 
bear upon the Legislatures, directly and in- 
directly, in behalf of private interests, pow- 
erful by reason of their wealth, and seeking 
to shape the acts of the law-making power to 
their own advantage. 

In Massachusetts the public has become 
thoroughly alive to the evil. There is little 
reason to believe that the law for the regula- 
tion of the lobby, passed at the session of 
1890, will be of more than slight effect in 
bettering present conditions. The recog- 
nized lobby, as defined in that law, is but a 
portion of the body which is the instrument, 
and not the cause, of the evil. ‘hese influ- 
ences are brought to bear upon legislators 
not alone in the State House, but socially, 
politically, and in all manner of ways, in their 
homes and places of business, often unbe- 
known to themselves, and exerted through 
their friends or neighbors, and these having 
social or business connections with them. 

In a significant address on the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, Maj. William S. Green- 
ough of Wakefield, a representative in the 
House of 1890, stated, on the authority of a 
member of the. last three Legislatures, that 
‘there is kept by certain leading lobbyists 
an_exact, minute, and most carefully pre- 
pared private history of every member of 
each in-coming Legislature. Each man’s 
private character and reputation, his church 
and social connections, the clubs or societies 
to which he belongs, and his most intimate 
associates therein, his business or profes- 
sional standing and associates, his party 
record and his party creditors; in short, if 
there is a single vulnerable spot in the man’s 
moral armor, the lebby are sure to know it, 
and can aim their shafts accordingly.” 

It is well known that large sums of money 
are annually spent by various interests in the 
making of systematic pluns and in their 
adroit execution through skilled agents, to 
ensure the choice of members of the Senate 
and the House who will be favorable to their 
projects. These influences make themselves 
felt in every stage of the political contest, 
from the preliminary talking up of candi- 
dates, through the caucuses and elections, 
into the legislative sessions. 

Says Maj. Greenough, concerning the 
lobby and that which it represents: It is 
such a power to-day that if unchecked it will 
very soon have absolute control of all legis- 
lation in which any unscrupulous corporation 
or individual of wealth has a selfish interest ; 
andth ihe lection of a legislator will be 
simply the election of_a puppet to go to the 
State House and draw $750 from the state 
treasury, not to mention any other treasury, 
for the poor privilege of casting his vote 
when the lobby pulls the string. 

While a fearless and resolute course on the 
part of the governor may do something 
towards checking the evil, and while further 
legislative action — such, for instance, asa 
provision that no member of the Legislature 
shall be permitted to act in the lobby for a 


certain number of years after his service — 
may also have some effect in the same di- 
rection, these remedies cannot possibly be 
more than palliative. 

To cure a disease, the seat of the disease 
must be reached, and the only abiding cure 
is to be found in the removal of the cause. 
This cause, as we have seen, consists in the 
seeking of legislation for private ends, by 
means of the power of large wealth, for the 
most part corporate These corporations 
have been created by the state for the service 
of the public. Having become great and 
powerful, they seek to control the state, and 
thus be served by the public. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the only way to rid ourselves of an 
already partially realized plutocracy, and to 
maintain the integrity of our democratic in- 
stitutions, is for the public to assert its right 
to self-government and assume for itself the 
administration of the services it has delegated 
to corporations. Whatever difficulties might 
be encountered in arriving at such an admin- 
istration, they are trivial in comparison to 
the actualities of corrupiion and the poten- 
tialities of the usurpation of governmental 
functions by large and powerful corporations 
exerting a steadily increasing pressure upon 
legislative bodies and executive officials; na- 
tional, state and municipal. 

It is in this direction that the hand of prog- 
ress unwaveringly points. Advance must be 
made steadily and surely, and with due re- 
gard to all interests concerned. ‘There are 
some of these matters, however, concerning 
which there can be no reasonable doubt, for 
they consist of services which elsewhere have 
long been successfully under public adminis- 
tration. Municipalities should therefore not 
only be permitted, but encouraged, to admin- 
ister, with the same liberty of action which 
was theirs in the days when New England’s 
greatness was founded upon its free and 
democratic-town governments, whatever ser- 
vices for the benefit and convenience of the 
public that their citizens might choose. 

One of the most serious of the dangerous 
influences which corporate wealth brings te 
bear upon legislation proceeds from the great 
railway companies, which have long been ac- 
customed to be represented in the general 
court by men whom they were instrumental 
in causing to be elected, and from whom they 
expect obedient service. It is a grave evil 
when great corporations are enabled to have 
so potent a share in the shaping of legisla- 
tion. The evil threatens to become over- 
whelming when the most important railway 
systems of the country, as we have recently 
seen, pass into the hands of a few unscrupu- 
lous men, among whom are persons who, for 
knavery and corrupt practices, have a world- 
wide reputation. A power over the fortunes, 
the freedom, and even the lives of their fel- 
lows, inconceivable in its far-reaching conse- 
quences, is thus placed in the hands of a few 
irresponsible autocrats. The danger of the 
exertion of this power from sources without 
the limits of the state, and therefore beyond 
the reach of our laws, is increasingly immi- 
nent. 

Therefore it would be fitting, inasmuch as 
the railways are the public highways of the 


country, for the state Legislatures to request 
the Congress of the United States to take 
possession of the railway lines in the name 
of the national government, and operate them 
in behalf of the people for whose service 
they exist, thereby removing one of the most 
powerful sources of corruption as affecting 
state legislation. 

The propriety and expediency of nation- 
alizing the railways is recognized by some of 
the ablest economic and financial authorities ; 
among others, by a man so practical and so 
intimate with the subject as the head of one 
of the great railway corporations of the 
country — president Blackstone, of the Chi- 
cago & Alton railway, who outlined a plan by 
which this could be done. 

It is only by steps like these here indicated 
that any practical progress can be made 
towards the abatement of an evil to which 
the American public in general, and that of 
the states in particular, is now becoming 
keenly alive. 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Judge Albion Tourgee: Organization has 
practically eradicated the individual. The 
small manufacturer has almost disappeared. 
The small dealer has been absorbed. The 
small manufacturer has become a fore- 
man; the small merchant an agent. Already 
a new feudalism has been developed, in 
which power is transmitted, not by blood, 
but by bequest, and in which vassalage is se- 
cured, not by an oath of allegiance, but by 
dependency. 


Henry D. Lloyd: It was but yesterday the 
workmen ceased to be slaves. It has been 
said of old, ‘‘ Servants, obey your masters,” 
but to-day the gospel of emancipation says, 
‘* Let no manhave any master but himself, 
for no man is good enough to be the master 
of another man.” 


Joseph Cook: Why did slavery trouble us? 
Because there was money in it. Why does 
the liquor traffic trouble us? Because there 
{is moneyinit Why do the socialistic prob- 
lems trouble us? Because sooner or later 
there will be moneyinthem. . . . The wealth- 
iest men in the world are in the United States, 
but give us sanctified wealth; God will smile 
upon it, and we will give it our benediction, 


Russell Sage: The only trouble is that peo- 
ple who buy stocks and speculate throughout 
the whole world lest their surplus money 
last fall,and must wait until they can get 
enough out of their legitimate business to 
speculate with. This is the whole secret of 
the present dulness, and nobody realizes it 
better than Mr. Gould. 


Carroll D. Wright: How a new system 
shall be established, with perfect justice to 
capital and to labor, recognizing the moral 
forces at work contemporaneously with the 
industrial, and the perfectly just distribution 
of profits relative to the use of inventions, is 
the great problem of the age. That the 
workingman does not receive full justice as 
the result of the use of inventions-must be 
the conclusion of every stndent. 


W.J. Colville of Philadelphia: Socialism 
and individualism are quite marriageable, 
and when all that is really reasonable in both 
systems shall be blended in a more perfect 
system than has yet been evolved, we shall 
find co-operation the remedy for existing ills; 
but individual culture (the culture of the 
true moral, spiritual being) must precede any 
successful organic union. The mothers of 
the race are, after all, the architects of the 
«« New Nation,” and it is to woman’s highest 
and holiest influence we must ever turn for 
the primal step toward higher attainments. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[tems of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We cull attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


New England. 


The Nationalist clubs of Rhode Island have 
gained the past year both in numbers and 
ambition. The placing of a state ticket in the 
field will tend still further to increase their zeal 
for the cause. Mr. Franklin Burton of Axling- 
ton writes: The clubs decided that it was for 
the interest of nationalism in this state to again 
take independent political action and put a full 
state ticket in the field. Accordingly, a conven- 
tion was held, a platform adopted and candidates 
nominated. Nomination papers were circulated, 
and between 600 and 700 signatures obtained. 
Five hundred is the number required, but as the 
signature on the nomination paper must be the 
same as on the register, there will, in all proba- 
bility, be a large percentage thrown out by the 
city clerk. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular business meeting Monday night. <A 
number of new members were admitted, and a 
committee was appointed to make arrangements 
for an entertainment to be given early in April. 
After the business was disposed of, Mrs. H. S. 
Lake spoke for a short time, and the remainder 
of the evening was spent in social talk. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
celebrated its second anniversary Monday night 
at Unity hall. H. G. Wilshire of California 
speaks before the club next Saturday evening. 
Mr. Wilshire ran for Congress on the nationalist 
ticket last fall, and was formerly president of a 
nationalist club in San Francisco. He is now 
devoting much of his time to forwarding the 
movement. 

West and South. 


The New York Nationalist Club, No. 3, at a 
recent meeting, took the single tax as a subject 
for debate. r. Silbernick defended the single- 
tax theory with the usual arguments used to 
show. the advantages that would accrue from the 
adoption of their method of taxation. Mr. 
Oppenheimer, from the socialist stand-point, 
maintained that the destruction of one monoply 
only increased the power of the surviving ones. 
Prof. Daniel De Leon closed the discussion, and 
said there were two kinds of single taxers, the 
one being socialist in its tendencies, but believ- 
ing it could only be brought about through the 
means of the single-tax plan, and with that class 
socialists and nationalists had no particular dif- 
ferences. Prof. De Leon made a strong appeal 
that the movement in favor of the social revolu- 
tion be conducted upon the lines on which ex- 
perience and the philosophy of history placed it, 
and that it uphold in all its completeness its 
banner and its programme as a beacon to the 
masses. Prof. De Leon spoke at Erie, Pa., on 
the 8th, at Cleveland, O., on the 9th and 10th, at 
Sandusky on the 11th, at Toledo on the 12th, and 
at Detroit on the 13th. Next week he will be 
in Chicago. He is sent out by the national 
executive committee of the socialist labor party. 


J. M. H. Frederick, of Akron, O., writes: 
The first regularly appointed meeting of the 
nationalists was held last night (March 2). 
About 30 enthusiastic, intelligent men have 
already signed the declaration of principles, and 
have signified their intention of becoming 
charter members. Many more haye declared 
their intention of joining us at an early date, 
while hundreds believe in the movement in a 
considerable degree, and many of them will, I 
believe, become members upon further investi- 
tion of the principles we advocate. We propose 
to close up our charter membership at our 
meeting in one week, for the purpose of keeping 
our body pure at the beginning. The name 
adopted is ‘‘The Bellamy Nationalist Club of 
Akron.” We have designated one of our 
officers to receive and forward subscriptions to 
The New Nation. 


The prospectus of the Western Nationalist, a 
semi-montkly journal to be published at Lincoln 
Neb., by Dr. rt. S. Aley, has come to hand, an 
the list of subjects proposed for discussion and 
the names of the contributors give promise of 
an able and interesting publication. 


In an interview with a number of Washington 
(D. C.) nationalists; Congressman John D. Otis 
of Kansas expresses himself as much pleased 
with The New Nation, and says it was surpris- 
ing to find ‘‘ Looking Backward” in so many 
Kansas homes, where one would least expect to 
find it. He also says that back of the move- 
ment there, and the real basis of it, is the nation- 
alistic principle. He can see no other way out of 
our present difficulties, and he believes the first 
steps should be the nationalization of transpor- 
tation. 


_ A Nationalist club is in process of formation 
in Findlay, O. The people of this state are be- 
coming interested in nationalism, and clubs are 
proposed in many places. 


A Nationalist club is to be formed in Omro, 
Wis. The good work is moving on in all parts 
of the country. 


Pacific Coast. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) Pacific Nationalist 
club meets every Sunday evening at St. George’s 
hall, 9094 Market street. ‘Study meetings”? at 
841 Market street, on the fiyst and third Tuesday 
evenings of each month. 


The Alameda (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
President Mrs. J. J. Harran, meets every Friday 
evening at the residence of Capt. J. J. Harrah. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Central Nationalist club, 
President Mrs. Gertrude Smyth, meets Monday 
evenings, at the Upper Hamilton hall, corner 13th 
and Clay streets. 


John C. Gore of San Francisco, Cal., writes: 
We have need that the originators define very 
strictly and precisely the specific nature of the 
movement and its methods. Most nationalists 
here hold that nationalism is strictly in accord 
with the declaration of principles of the Boston 
club and its purpose in its constitution, the 
nationalization of industry, thereby promoting 
the brotherhood of humanity, and that we aim 
at preventing revolution by the superior process 
of evolution, and that our only weapon is the 
ballot, and that we must educate voters and all 
the people, and keep the principles and results of 
co-operation before the people until they will 
vote for these measures. All the virtue and 
power in Christianity isin the doctrine or law 
of non-resistance, the overcoming of evil with 
good, that has made it the moulding influence and 
power of our era, notwithstanding the different 
creeds and factions of its believers. American 
independence of thought and of action will not 
stand a doctrine of force and the use of dyna- 
mite and bloodshed as the way to bring about 
social and political changes and reforms, We 
must form.or join in forming a new and distinct 
political party on the basis of our specific prin- 
ciples and reforms, and promulgate them, pro- 
claim them, and stick to them, and vote and vote 
until we win, and yotes will do it. Then if 
revolution comes against the laws of the people, 
let it come from the revolutionary capitalistic 
class against the laws of their country. Then 
will be the time to talk of war measures, but it 
will not, must not and can not be made a nation- 
alistic idea until the capitalistic class strike the 
first blow. _Then will the people arise in their 
might and declare that the nation shall not be 
destroyed, but its integrity shall be preseryed 
and its laws obéyed. 

Nationalism is not chimerical nor theoretical, 
but absolutely practical-in all that is advocated 
by its aims, purposes and methods. It simply 
demonstrates the practical nature of co-operation, 
when carried out by the commonwealth, for the 
greatest good of all the people, the consumers. 

The great industrial problem of the present 
day is, what system or method of production and 
distribution is to the greatest advantage of the 
consumer; the competitive or co-operative; 
and if co-operative, shall it be by and through 
the co-operation of controllers of capital, or by 
labor, the creators of capital, through national or 
departmental administration, or by corporations 
and boards of directors and stockholders? What 
form ‘of production will furnish supplies and 
transportation at the smallest cost? It does not 
take long to figure out the answer on any line of 
argument. Co-operation destroys competition, 
and furnishes goods and transportation cheaper 
in any and every case than can be done through 
competition. The Standard Oil company, foran 
example, shows as a measure of co-operation 
what can be saved. A monopoly never adver- 
tises in newspaper or otherwise, has no superfluous 
agencies or army of drummers: all these expenses 
of the competitive methods are saved; hence in 
any line of monopoly the more absolute the 
monopoly the cheaper the cost. Now what 
monopoly so complete or so effective and so ab- 
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solute as that of the people—the nation, or peo- 
ple organized through public administration 
direct by those who are the producers of wealth? 

This seems to me a clear-cut question, that can 
admit of but one possible answer. When manual 
labor is being supplanted in methods of produc- 
tion by steam, machinery and power, developed, 
by application of science and skilled labor. This 
development of power and force from the re- 
sources of nature is a means or method of me- 
chanical and natural co-operation for a given 
end, and involves the co-operation of intelligence 
and skilland natural forces. This makes national 
co-operation a necessity, to properly deal with 
the new order of things! 


The Rosedale (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
holds its regular Wednesday evening meetings, 
and on the evening of the 4th, Prof. Fairweather 
gave a concert for the benefit of the club. The 
interest in the cause of nationalism is well sus- 
tained, and all the clubs in that section are 
working in unison to bring about the much- 
needed change in our industrial system. Cali- 
fornia can still claim the honor of being the 
banner state in number of clubs. 


The Los Angeles (Cal,) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, reports as follows, through its secretary: 
The inclement weather of late has had a damp- 
ening effect upon almost everything, including 
the dry weather nationalists, but the faithful 
ever keep an endin view. Profs. Wilfrida and 
Henri Fairweather have recently enlivened the 
clubs with their magnificent singing and music’ 
They have composed several songs, words and 
music, and propose, like Sankey and Moody, to 
devote their time to ‘‘singing nationalism into 
the hearts of the people.’”’ Hach Thursday even- 
ing is devoted to practice. On February 15, A. 
G. Hinckley addressed the club on ‘* Land Cur- 
rency as a Temporary Relief.””’ He thought the 
world ona gold basis was bankrupt, and that 
money should be non-fluctuating: gold was fluc- 
tuating ; and that money should he adapted to the 
business of the country: gold is not so adapted. 
He wanted a composite dollar— one that would 
keep pace with the business world. Paper was 
the safest money — more safe than gold. Land 
is the most stable of all things that possesses 
commercial value; land is always here, therefore 
he would have it as the basis. He would have 
the fluctuating in land to be outside a unit to be 
established. We should be able to borrow on 
one third the true value of the land. He would 
have the government loan money at from 1 to 3 
per cent as long as the borrowers desired and 
paid the interest, and no foreclosures. On Feb- 
ruary 22, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson gave a 
very interesting address on ‘‘ Nationalism and 
Religion,” showing the two opposing forces, 
business and religion, at work on man, and that 
in his struggle for existence, man kept his _busi- 
ness to the front, and his religion in the back- 
ground — because self-preservation was the first 
law of nature. The tendency was to make him 
a hypocrite. Nationalism would change all this. 
After the address Prof. Fairweather again fa- 
vored the club with several original songs. The 
committee on programme was instructed to in- 
vite Edward Everett Hale to address the club. 


Middle States. 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, at a late meeting listened toa paper by Dr. 
H. J. Doucet on ‘‘ The methods of human prog- 
ress and the origin and nature of social institu- 
tions.”’ ‘*The question of the day,’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘is, shall capital own lavor, or shall 
labor own capital; shall the toiler continue to 
forge the links in his own chain, or shall he be 
free? This is the problem to be solved.’”? The 
paper was discussed by different members, after 
which a communication was adopted, addressed 
to the Committee of Fifty, asking that body to 


co-operate with the club in an effort to secure 


various state and municipal reforms on the lines 
indicated by nationalism. 


Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association is 
doing practical work. At a recent meeting the 
deputation appointed to wait upon the street 
railway committee to ue the operation of the 
railway by the municipality, reported that they 
had received a favorable hearing, and that a 
representative of one of the companies had 
appeared in opposition to the plan they proposed, 
but his arguments were effectually met by mem- 
bers of the deputation. There was a discussion 
on the usury and money question ,many members 
participating therein. Efforts are being made 
to secure the membership of many nationalists 
who are not connected with the association. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists. of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation : — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as servng ly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 


those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for" 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings : — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Monday 
evening in Twilight hall, 789 Washington street, at 
7.45 o’clock. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock P. M., at Na- 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 
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who sing will be delighted to take part in the brilliant 
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Motber Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], Gipsy Queen [60 
ets., $5.40 doz.]. Send for, Lists. 
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